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FEDERAL CONTROL OF PUBLIC WATERS. 


In his discussion the other day of the question of 
Federal control of migratory gatne, Mr. Shiras suggested 
that the regulation of fishing also, in so far as it affected 
anadromous species and fish planted in public waters by 
the Bureau of Fisheries, might properly be exercised by 
the National Government. The subject has been con- 
sidered further by Mr. Shiras in a speech on the River 
and Harbor Appropriation Bill, in which he urges that 
the scope of Federal jurisdiction over public and naviga- 
ble waters should be enlarged to prevent their pollution, 
and thereby secure the protection of public health and 
the valuable food fishes indigenous to them. The naviga- 
tion interesis are important, but the prevention of disease 
js incalculably more so. We venture to say that few per- 
sons who have not given the subject special study have 
any conception of the mortality caused by the pollution 
of waters. As a deduction from the results of an investi- 
gation undertaken by Surgeon-General Wyman some 
years ago, it was estimated that there are every year “no 
fewer than 45,000 deaths caused by typhoid fever alone 
throughout the United States, not to speak of diarrhceal 
diseases, which latter will augment the number by half, 
and based upon an estimated mortality of 10 per cent., it 
is within reason to assume a yearly prevalence of 450,000 
cases of this disease.” Not all of this, of course, is due 
to polluted water supplies; but “the carrying of the dis- 
ease from one city or town to another by means of water- 
courses has been definitely proved both abroad and in the 
United States, and the presumption is strong that in the 
Ohio River, taken as an example, which is the sewer and 
at the same time the source of water supply for nearly 
all the cities located upon its banks, this and other dis- 
eases are annually disseminated thereby.” 

That Congress possesses the constitutional power to 
protect public health under the regulatory rights the 
Government has over public waters, Mr. Shiras thinks 
must be unquestioned when the matter is given due con- 
sideration, “for it is manifestly impossible for the States 
bordering upon the same waters to enact either efficient 
or uniform legislation or make the same enforcible 
against an offending State which may -with impunity so 
contaminate the public waters passing beyond its borders 
as to utterly destroy the purity and usefulness of the 
same.” 

With the increase of population and the growth of the 
cities on the rivers of the continent, this question of pure 
water supply is one of ever-increasing magnitude. If, as 
Mr. Shiras argues, the remedy of waterway pollution may 
be found in Federal control,.Congress should act and act 
promptly. 





Mr. Shiras would also have the Government assume 
control of the fish in public and interstate waters. The 
diversity and conflict of State legislation governing the 
Great Lakes, the Columbia River and other waters, and 
the unsatisfactory conditions which have resulted from 
this, are matters of common repute. Were Federal super- 
vision of the fisheries substituted, it is estimated that 
the marketable value of the product might be increased 
$15,000,000 a year. With such results in view, Mr. Shiras 
contends, the nation should assume its rightful control 
over the public waters and assure the preservation and 
growth of the great commercial fisheries. To this end 
he introduced two measures in Congress in the closing 
days of the session. H. R. 19164 provides, since ex- 
Perience has demonstrated the inefficiency of laws passed 
by the States to protect fish which are migratory in their 
habits, and which for the greater part of each year remain 
in the high seas, beyond the jurisdiction of the United 
States or of any State: 

That all m sratory fish of commercial value which frequent the 
"ays, sounds, estuaries, rivers and lakes of the United States 
only during the spawning period, shall, during such periods, be 
under the control and protection of the United States, and shall 
Daly be taken or destroyed in the manner and at the time specified 
pader the regulations established by the Commissioner of the 
"urea of Fisheries of the United States, and any person or 


apc convicted of violating any of the said regulations shall 
r each offense be liable to a fine not exceeding $200, or im- 
Prisonment, or both. 

me That the spawning period referred to in Section 1 shall 
ith _— and construed to mean that period commencing 
sr a of said fish from the ocean into said bays, 
te es, rivers and lakes of the United States and 

€ upon the completion of the act of spawning. 


The second bill, designed to protect food fishes in pub- 
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lic waters, provides that all varieties of fish which either 
pass through or do not remain permanently each year 
within the waters of any one State, shall be declared to 
be the property of the United States for the benefit and 
use of the people, and shall not be taken at any time or 
in any manner prohibited by the Commissioner of the 
Bureau of Fisheries. The Commissioner is empowered 
to provide fishways when necessary in public waters, and 
to investigate the pollution of public waters, when such 
pollution injures fish, and to provide regulations there- 
for. 

By the adjournment of Congress these measures lapse; 
if any legislation of this character shall be adopted it 
must be introduced anew at another session. The pur- 
pose of Mr. Shiras in presenting the bills as he has done 
was to bring the subject to public attention for considera- 
tion and discussion of the principles involved. In our 
issue of next week we shall print the full text of the 
speech to which allusion has been made. The subject is 
one which demands and should have careful study, and 
concerning which there may well be a public awakening. 


FRESH AIR AND FUMES, 


THE conflict between civilization and nature is irre- 
pressible. We destroy nature by our civilization, and 
then as we become more civilized we try to restore it, 
with the result usually that we have an artificial nature; 
a poor one, indeed, but perhaps better than none at all. 
We exterminate the buffalo and other large game for 
their hides and fur, great auks for the oil they yield, 
passenger pigeons for their flesh or for sport at traps. 
We pour into our streams waste from the factories, 
mineral oils, acids and other vile things, and so kill the 
fish that used to crowd their waters. We build factories 
for the manufacture of things that civilized man needs, 
and the smoke and fumes belched from their chimneys 
destroy the vegetation for miles around. What is to be 
the end of all this? 

Probably many of these things that are so destructive 
to natural life are actually necessary to our civilization, 
but the destruction which follows these necessary opera- 
tions is not necessary. It is simply the result of doing 
things heedlessly in the easiest way—the neglect of the 
rights of others—in order that we ourselves may add a 
few dollars to those that we have already earned. The last 
thing the thoroughly right-minded man ought to do is to 
inflict injury on his fellowmen for the purpose of benefiting 
himself, and the many right-minded men who do inflict 
such injury, unquestionably inflict it without evil intent. 
Yet after they have been doing this thing for some time, 
it comes to seem the natural thing to do, and they cling 
to it in the face of every effort to make them change 
their ways. 

On the New Jersey shore of the Hudson River, op- 
posite New York, are great factories for the manufacture 
of chemicals of one sort and another, and when the wind 
is right the fumes from the great chimneys drift over 
New York city, and are said to have killed or injured the 
trees along the Riverside Drive. The great mining city 
of Butte, Montana, lies in the midst of a desert. It is 
an arid country, but before mines were discovered and 
smelters were built, there were a few green things there, 
and for a month or two in spring, verdure and beautiful 
mountain flowers clothed the hillsides. They are all 
gone now—killed off by the poisonous fumes from the 
smelters. . 

Near Reddirg, in Shasta county, California, there is a 
large copper smelting plant, and over a considerable area 
surrounding it plant vegetation has been killed or very 
seriously injured. The injury done by this smelting 
plant is especially serious because it is situated in the 
farming country where many fruit trees are grown, and 
it is found that these fruit trees, in particular the peaches, 
are especially susceptible to these fumes. 

The ore used in these smelters contains much sulphur, 
which is burned off in a number of operations, with the 
result that practically all that was originally in the ore is 
given off to the air as sulphur dioxid. This chemical is 
present in the limbs and leaves of many trees, but in ex- 
tremely small proportion. Increased in amount it 
destroys the foliage, and after a little the life of the 
tree. A suit was recently brought by the United States 
against the copper smelting company whose plant is at 
Redding, and the Department of Justice asked the Bureau 


of Chemistry of the Department of Agriculttire to inves- 
tigate the injury done by the fumes coming from the 
smelters. A careful study of the subject by Mr. J. K. 
Haywood shows that an area about twelve miles from 
north to south by eight miles from east to west has been 
greatly injured by these fumes, and that the water of the 
Sacramento River is polluted by the waste material from 
the smelter. Thus in the neighborhood of this factory 
vegetable life and fish life alike are wiped out. Mr. 
Heywood’s conclusions are that sulphur dioxid, when 
present in very small quantities in the air, kills vegeta- 
tion, and that this injury to vegetation is likely to con- 
tinue and even to increase its limits unless the fumes are 
condensed. The fumes can be condensed to form sul- 
phurie acid, for which a market could be found. 


THE AUDUBON WORK. 

THE changes in public opinion which take place from 
time to time in the direction of better things are very 
encouraging, and in few matters has there been more 
progress than in subjects to which Forest AND STREAM 
has long been devoted. A newspaper may keep hammer- 
ing away for years, striving to manufacture public senti- 
ment in behalf of some good object, and may be able to 
detect absolutely no sign of response from the public to 
which it appeals. But suddenly, and apparently without 
any reason, a change will come, converts will begin to be 
made, and before long the desired good is attained. One 
of the matters which has shown such a gratifying 
response to effort is the Audubon movement, which was 
practically set on foot by Forest AND STREAM as far back 
as the year 1883. The matter is brought vividly to mind 
by the report of the recently organized association of 
Audubon Societies, together with the history of the 
Audubon movement by Mr. Wm. Dutcher, whose con- 
tinued energy in this excellent work is so well known 
and so wholly praiseworthy. 

The Audubon movement was started in 1883 by Forest 
AND STREAM. A year later the American Ornithologists’ 
Union took up the matter, while soon after the first 
Audubon Society was founded. A few years later the 
tide of public interest in bird protection seemed to lessen, 
but in 1896 it revived again, and became, and still is, of 
very great interest to many people. At present more than 
two-thirds of the States have Audubon Societies, most of 
which are very active. The bird protective law modeled 
by the American Ornithologists’ Union is in force in 
twenty-eight States, while the general Government, 
through many of its branches, is aiding the work in a 
number of ways. The work of bird protection is being 
well carried on in Mexico, while the Federal Government 
has extended its protective influence to the islands of the 
far Pacific. Meantime, President Roosevelt has set aside 
a number of islands to be used under the Agricultural 
Department as preserves and breeding grounds for birds. 

It is a well recognized fact that most people desire to 
do and to support what they believe to be right, but on 
many subjects they are quite ignorant of what is right 
and must be taught. This is the mission of the Audubon 
Societies—to educate the public, which as yet is ignorant 
of the economic value of our birds. To do this money is 
required, and not a little money. There are few objects 
to which persons interested in bird protection could bet- 
ter contribute than to the work of the Audubon Society. 
Direct contributions in money are not asked, but it is 
earnestly desired that the list of members shall be en- 
larged. Of these there are several classes; the sustaining 
member pays an annual fee of $5, while the life member 
pays $100, which frees him from subsequent dues. The 
contribution of $1,000 constitutes a patron, and $5,000 a 
founder. 

The National Committee of Audubon Societies wishes 
to raise an endowment fund of $1,000,000, and of this 
$100,000 has already been promised. Yet we may imagine 
that just at the beginning a number of persons, each will- 
ing to contribute a small sum, would be more welcome 
than a single person who would contribute a large 
amount. 

We heartily recommend all persons interested in our 
birds or interested in the progress of the country, 
whether they are interested in birds or not, to apply to 
Mr. Wm. Dutcher, 525 Manhattan avenue, New York 
city, for copies of the application blanks for membership 
to the Audubon Society. 
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The Fall of a “Cliff} Climbe.. 


f THE early summer of 1888 found me cruising, alone 
in a small open Indian canoe, among the islands off the 
coast of British Columbia. I was collecting specimens 
for museums of natural history in the East, and was 
armed with a double shotgun and equipped with in- 
struments for skinning birds, preserving eggs and de- 
taching fossil shells from the seaward faces of the cliffs. 
A large water-tight zinc case contained the perishable 
objects and a change of clothing. A few cooking 
utensils, some provisions, a small opera glass, note- 
book and pencil, and a diminutive shelter ‘tent with 
blankets, completed the outfit. 

Thus armed and equipped, I cruised from island to 
island and from one rock or ledge to another, dug 
shells from the cliffs, shot sea birds, or gathered their 
eggs from the shelves of the rocks or the isolated sea- 
washed “hog-back”’ ledges, and camped wherever night 
overtook me. My food was largely game and fish, 
which were so plentiful that there was no danger of 
starvation. There was nothing to fear from man or 
beast, as the sea birds always gave warning of the ap- 
proach of Indians, and there were no large land ani- 
mals on the islands. The only dangers encountered 
were those incident to boating and cliff climbing. The 
tides on the northwest coast are strong, with danger- 
ous tide rips, and in some places, whirlpools which 
might engulf a small canoe. It was impossible to make 
headway by paddling or rowing against the full strength 
of the tide, and high winds occasionally sprang up with- 
out warning; but by taking advantage of favorable winds 
and tides, I was able to get safely from one island to 
another. Thus the long days were filled with work and 
adventure, and the short nights were passed in dream- 
less sleep beside the camp-fire—sleep broken only by the 
pores growling of the seals or the wild cries of sea 

irds. 

The formation of these islands was such that each 
offered, at both its north and south ends, a little harbor 
which was protected from the sea by flanking walls. 
Within each harbor the rocks shelved to a natural land- 
ing place and made access easy to the top of the island; 
but the sides descended precipitously into the sea and 
could be reached only from above. Most of the islands 
were topped with scattering trees, and a few were 
wooded. 

In searching for birds’ eggs my usual method of de- 
scending a cliff was to pass a rope around a tree trunk 
at the summit, throw the ends over, and climb down- 
ward, holding both lines in my hands. On attempting 
sheer descents I would make one end of the rope fast 
and let myself down, hand over hand, to some shelf, 
returning the same way. By passing a bight of the line 
about my body and making it fast with a bowline, I 
could hang over the edge of a cliff in a “bo’swain’s 
chair” and use both hands in digging into the puffins’ 
burrows, which honeycombed the three or four feet of 
earth that covered the top of the rock. 

On the last island of the group, which was treeless, 
there was no point of attachment for a line, and as 
there were clefts in which sea pigeons made their homes 
I determined to try a descent without a rope. To see 
how this might be done, I lay down at the edge, and ex- 
amined that portion of the cliff which could be seen 
from my position. The rock sloped irregularly down- 
ward for about twenty feet, and then assumed the per- 
pendicular. Along its visible portion there were occa- 
sional vertical fissures; also some horizontal and diag- 
onal seams with narrow projecting shelves, which of- 
fered footing and hand-hold. Where the seams inter- 
sected the vertical fissures, little caves were formed, 
and in these the birds were nesting. A cleft larger than 
the others could be seen some distance to my right. 
Projecting from it and overhanging the verge was a 
weather-beaten stump or “snag,” all that remained of a 
lone tree that had once grown out of this miniature chasm. 
Just beneath this the cliff overhung its base and was 
inaccessible. 

Choosing for a foothold a shelf running diagonally 
downward, and descending it with great care by thrust- 
ing my fingers into such crevices as happened to be 
within reach, I gained the first deep, vertical cleft. In- 
serting my head, arms and shoulders, I secured a set of 
guillemot’s eggs, but could reach no more, for they 
were far back out of sight in the very bowels of the 
rock. The next shelf was harly five inches wide. I 
carefully let myself down to it, and, finding such hand- 
hold as presented itself, crept cautiously on. I had al- 
most reached the large cleft, when an unexpected horror 
happened. The surface of the rock must have been 
undergoing disintegration, for the whole shelf gave way 
bodily beneath my weight. My feet shot out and down 
so quickly and my body followed with so sudden an im- 
petus that my hands were torn away from the cleft 
which my fingers had just reached to clutch. In an in- 
stant I was hurtling down the rocky slope. My body 
was battered against the projections of the surface, but 
they did not check my descent. In sliding past the 
place where the shelf had been I involuntarily turned 
in the air, throwing my body toward the cleft and 
reaching downward for the snag, on which my whole 
mind was now centered. My hunting coat caught on 
the cliff and was dragged up over my shoulders. This 
may have checked my progress a little, but the only 
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noticeable effect was that my field glass fell out of my 
pocket and my knife dropped from its upturned sheath. 

Half falling, half sliding down that steep and rugged 
slope toward that fearful verge, hurried toward certain 
destruction, I clutched at the snag in passing, as a 
drowning man clutches at a straw, reached it and held 
on with a death grip. My whole soul went into that 
grip. The weeks of rowing, paddling and cliff climbing 
that had hardened my muscles and strengthened my 
fingers now served well their purpose. As my body, 
checked at arm’s length, swung beneath the snag, it 
seemed as if the strain would tear my arms from their 
sockets. The snag, giving under my weight and the 
impetus of the fall, sank crackling downward toward 
the shelf at the bottom of the crevice. Then for an 
instant I was conscious of an awful tingling sensation 
running through my whole frame. It pierced like a 
rapier! It burned like fire! It seemed to check the 
processes of reason, and to convert me into a maniac. 

Cling! Cling! Cling! This one thought, unshaped 
in words, rang through my brain. With the frenzy of 
a madman I clung to that creaking wood. It may have 
been the mere instinct of self-preservation as mani- 
fested in the stiffening grip of the drowning man. It 
may have been a touch of that insane panic that stam- 
pedes animals, or in a moment changes a crowd of sen- 
sible people into a maddened mob that blindly tramples 
out human life in the effort to escape death. Whatever 
it was, it transcends all the experiences of a lifetime. I 
never shall be able to blot it from my memory while 
life remains. 


As my reeling senses became clear and reason as- 
serted her sway, the thrill of horror still remained 
tingling through nerve and muscle to my finger tips; 
but their grip never relaxed. 

And so I hung there and felt the rending wood give 
and creak as I swung. Every sound, every motion of 
it, send a poignant shock through my frame. I heard 
the clink of the knife as it struck the jagged rocks far 
below and the surge of the sea ceaselessly washing 
about them. It is said that in such moments all the 
events of one’s life pass through the mind. No such 
thoughts came to me. My whole mind was now con- 
centrated in holding on to the last breath, or until the 
straining wood should part. But at last the old snag 
rested on the ledge. Its roots were firmly anchored 
under the solid rock, and though splintered, they held. 
I was now hanging over the very verge of the cliff, 
with my feet dangling below the overhang. There was 
no foothold there, and it seemed that when strength 
failed I must fall into the abyss. Still I was alive; I 
felt a stern joy that, hanging there, on the brink of 
eternity, I was able to hold on and defy death a little 
longer. My heart was strong again. I was ready to 
fight for life. And here my experience as a lone hunter 
came to my aid. There are many compensations for the 
isolation of such a life, chief among which is the spirit 
of self-reliance which it implants in one’s nature. I 
knew that my life must be saved, if at all, by my own 
efforts. I cast no despairing glances over that sailless 
sea, nor wasted breath in useless shouts for help. My 
eye ran over the face of the rock, while my fingers 
worked nervously in an effort to bring my body nearer 
the cleft. With this effort came the dawn of hope. A 
little to my right was a widening of a small crevice, 
which, I managed to reach with my right foot by work- 
ing up the snag with both hands and then raising both 
body and limbs. It was a nerve-racking task, for at 
every movement the wood cracked again, sending 
shocks of agonizing apprehension through my frame. 

Getting the toe of my right shoe well into the crevice, 
and leaning my body against the rock, I hung panting 
for breath, hopeful, yet fearing every instant lest the 
splintered snag should part. 

Having regained breath, I unclasped my right hand 
from the saving wood, and reached another crevice still 
higher up. Working my hand along this to a safe 
hold, I put up the other hand, and then drew my body 
up until, by bending my back and contracting my 
stomach, I could throw my chest and shoulders for- 
ward over a projection of the rock. Then, lying close 
to the cliff with my head and chest against the foot of 
the slope down which I ‘had come, my weight was par- 
tially resting on the rock, and there was no danger of 
falling unless the rock crumbled as before. Both hands 
were now in the cleft above my head, and although the 
rock here crumbled a little, it gave me a fairly good 
hand-hold while I thrust my rubber-soled climbing 
shoes into the cleft below, and not daring to look 
down, edged my way diagonally upward by inches. 
Soon my whole body was on the slope, and then I 
climbed with the utmost caution, hanging tooth and 
nail, working slowly from cleft to cleft, until at last I 
hauled myself painfully over the edge and around on 
the turf, which I had thought never to see again. Here 
I threw myself down, bruised, strained, exhausted, but 
happy, feeling the joy of a man who, standing on the 
scaffold, is saved by a reprieve at the last moment. 

Those who have never been near a sudden and hor- 
rible death may not realize that in the joy of escape 
there is a certain compensation for the pangs endured. 
I never afterward went over a cliff without a good 
rope in my hands. 

When the tide went down, baring some of the rocks 
below, I went round in the canoe, and at some risk ef- 
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fected a landing at the base of the cliff. The battereg 
glass, minus its case, lay in a crevice where it hag 
fallen or been tossed by the sea. The knife could nog 
be found. 
I coasted around the island and examined critically 
the rocks. The snag to which I had hung was the only 
vestige of a tree to be seen on the face of the seamed 
and sea-worn cliffs. I wondered at its being there 
How came that seed in the recesses of that cleit, high 
on the brow of that barren rock—the seed that grew 
into a tree which for years must have overhung the 
waste of waters until some great tempest tore it bodily 
away, leaving barely enough wood to check my fall ang 
support my weight? What nourished it there and ep. 
abled it to grow until it had fastened its roots deep in 
the seams of the rock from which even the hurricane 
could not tear them away? Probably since the be. 
ginning of time that rock had never upheld another 
tree. The isle is probably of comparatively recent 
origin, for there was very little soil upon its summit 
and there was no sign that any tree ever grew there, 
What planted the one tree upon that island in the only 
place where its weathered stump could check my fall? 
Seeds that are winged, like those of the ash or pine, 
are carried short distances by the wind. Others float 
on lakes, rivers and seas, but the position of this clett, 
high, deep and facing seaward, made it impossible for 
seeds to reach its depths by any of these agencies, 
Even if the sea washed up seeds on the rocks, there 
were no squirrels to hide them away. The seed must 
have been taken to the crevice by a bird, probably a 
crow, and either stored there for future use, or, what 
is more likely, ejected with other indigestible portions 
of its food. Crows were the only land birds | saw on 
the island. They robbed the nests of the sea birds and 
caught shell fish. Crows feed also on acorns, berries, 
wild cherries and plums. Years ago, perhaps, some 
crow having made a tour among the neighboring 
islands, or a trip along the coast of the mainland, vis- 
ited this island in the late summer, found shelter in 
the fissure of the rock, and while there threw up the 
remains of its last meal gathered among the trees. This 
is a habit common to all these birds. Digestion re 
moves the pulp of the fruit, but leaves the seeds or pits 
unharmed. At least one seed reached a favorable 
crevice, where it vegetated and sent out its roots 
Finding accumulating fertility in the fine fragments of 
the weathering rock, mingled with the ejecta and the 
excreta of the sea birds which lived in the same fissure, 
it grew apace. It may have been a wild cherry ora 
mulberry tree; at any rate the wood was tough, else this 
story would never have been written. 
In the meantime, more than three thousand miles away, 
a boy was growing up to manhood whose life would one 
day hang upon the ruin of that tree. Is there sucha 
thing as chance in the ordering of the universe? As for 
me, I trust that heaven blessed that tree and made the 
life of that bird one grand sweet song. 
Epwarp Howe Forsusi. 





Floating Down the Mississippi. 


A River Town, Helena, Ark. 


One gets his best view of Helena from the foot 0 
Growley’s Ridge, which runs down into the alluvial 
bottoms in little spurs. Because the spurs are steep 
sided, the town does not climb them, but runs back 
the gullies for considerable distances. Although 
Growley’s Ridge is only a few hundred yards from the 
river, and would be perfectly safe in any river flood 
practically all the business part—stores and sawmills- 
is protected by the levee alone from high water. But 
when high water does come—as in 1897—and rises 0 
the levee top, every man able to tote a bag of sand 5 
forced into “saving the levee.” The water has beet 
held back in places on the river after it rose upware 
of two feet above the top of the levee, so well lait 
were the sand bags. Unquestionably, the most remark 
able recurrent natural phenomenon in the United States 
is the Mississippi flood. In times of extreme heights 
the makers and owners of skiffs reap a harvest selling 
them to families in positions exposed to inundatio® 
The boats are kept on the porch, or tied to a rea 
window. A $25 skiff will sometimes sell for $75 or $1 

It seems to me that there is more poetry in tlie matt 
facture of wood than in other things. The whole pr 
cess is like ‘a tragic play—minerals are simply dug 
of the ground, wool is clipped from sheep glad to ® 
rid of the stuff, and cotton is picked from low shrubs 
already almost dead. But with trees it is differe 
They are best for manufacturing when they are in thet 
prime, and best able to withstand the storms, fungi 2" 
insects. Beginning in the chopping, where the trees #* 
done to death, through the process of skidding. hauling 
floating and milling, each course has features mos 
capable of idealizing. At Helena, the logs come ® 
the cars, on barges and on rafts. I watched the gre 
derrick sling the big gum logs to the inclined railW4 
car from a barge, and then followed the car into one 
the mills. 

It was a most noisy place, much different from? 
factory where metal is worked. Metals, whether in cof 
or boiler plates, give piano notes, while wood is ™ 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 
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an organ—the difference between a rattle and a hum. 
The big mill was sawing gum on that day. The logs 
were anywhere from twenty-five to forty-five inches in 
diameter. They came up the incline on a car, and 
were rolled bumping down a slight incline by an iron- 
toothed arm. They rolled into a big iron V-maw, 
which held the log until the saw was ready, when the 
V flopped over and the log went on to the carriage, 
where it was clinched by two negroes at the upright 
holds. Before the log was fairly still, a lean, reddish 
man, with his two hands on levers, had worked one of 
them, and away went the carriage with a jerk, which 
the riders had learned to meet by bending. In a moment 
the whining band-saw began to scream as it bit down 
through the dripping wood. It was wonderiul to see 
the speed at which the log was cut in two, and brought 
back to be quartered. Water poured on the saw to 
keep it cool. Once quartered, the pieces were run 
into boards in a jiffy, and as they rolled away into 
edging machines, the V-maw flopped again and another 
log was flung lengthwise against the whining band-saw. 
From the mill, the boards were scattered all over the 
yard on small handcars and piled up in sweet-scented 
heaps, which are characteristic of the sawmill town, and 
the size of every board was noted down, as the size of 
every log to be sawed brought in had been. Every 
thing seemed to be rushing in a breathless hurry, but 
the workers moved about without haste. Even the 
two clinchers on the carriage had time to rub their 
hands once in a while. But one man was plainly the 
nerve center of the whole visible business. He was a 
jean, sunken-eyed sawyer, who shoved his levers and 
shot keen glances from the incoming load of logs to 
the outgoing lumber, but no further and not elsewhere. 
Every board passed under his sharp eyes—and he 
gauged each one before the saw ran into the quartered 
log, if not before. He decided whether the stick would 
make inch boards or three-inch planks. 

In another mill nearby was a young fellow in rela- 
tively the same place. He was a wide-eyed, smiling 
individual, who wore his hat slightly a-slant and whistled 
snatches of song music at intervals—judging by the 
pucker of his lips. He yelled at the negroes, joshing 
some and telling others to move. He saw most of what 
happened anywhere in sight, but didn’t look his part 
of nerve center, save that when he leaned one way, a 
four-ton log ‘jumped to. destruction, and when he 
leaned ‘another, the bedlam of a breaking log jam 
rolling on boards broke loose. He wasn’t tense, but 
just free and -easy—happy-go-lucky. They said that in 
proportion to the power he breaks more saws and saws 
more lumber than any other sawyer on the Mississippi. 
A day’s work here is 100,000 feet of cottonwood, 45,000 
to 65,000 of oak. ; 

Just over the levee from the sawmills, the govern- 
ment was putting in a mattress to save the bank. A 
mattress is made of willow trees, a couple or three 
inches in diameter at the butt, which are tied up in 
bundles as long as the mattress. The bundles are a 
couple of feet in diameter and a hundred yards long. 
Each bundle is tied with wire rope and quilted into the 
next bundle, until the matting is as wide as the place 
to be covered. A couple of hundred men were at work 
on the mattress. The quilting barge had an inclined 
plane on it, on which the mattress was made. Levers 
pulled the wire ropes, and when the mat was done, it 
would stand the weight of tons of rock used to sink it 
on the worn bank. The sinking process is said to be 
the most thrilling of the government operations. It has 
to be done flying, and the men throw the stone hand 
over fist. Speed is necessary because sometimes a mat 
gets to “weaving” in the swift current—begins to 
undulate—and then rolls up lengthwise and tears loose 
in spite of ropes and rock. When it is torn loose, the 
mat whirls away down stream, hooks upon the bottom 
somewhere, and an island builds forthwith. Opposite 
Greenville is one such mattress, and above Memphis 
another mattress worked loose. Above Cairo was 
another. At such places $10,000 or $20,000 worth of 
work goes to smash in a very few minutes. Neverthe- 
less, the engineers of the River Commission have proved 
that they can handle the river about as they please, 
providing the value of property saved is worth the 
expense. . 

A good deal of government money is spent in dredg- 
ing, but one hears that steamboatmen do not usually 
follow the ditches made. The snag boats, however, have 
saved countless boats and countless lives by digging on 
the big trees that lodge in sand where they were a con- 
stant menace from the days of the first keelboat—if not 
canoes. It is probable that at some time in the future 
mattressing and riprapping will be the chief work done 
on the Mississippi—but this will not be until the river 
bed has outgrown the levee system. ; 

A great deal of the work done along the river is by 
contract; and many men grow rich doing work on the 
levees, getting out willows, furnishing supplies and 
the like. But they must do the work they contracted 
to do as well as they said they would. “The commis- 
sion is not unreasonable when a man has bad luck,” 
a man, thoroughly familiar with one phase of the situa- 
tion, told me. “The commission will even seem blind 
in little things for a time. But the man who presumes 
on their leniency suddenly finds himself just off the 
road that leads to preferment, and it is done so nicely 
that he never knows what hit him. But if a man does 
his work right up to the mark, and sometimes washes 
over the line, he is just as thoroughly marked as in 
the other cases, and his future is assured. The govern- 
ment wants its work well done, and gets what it wants.” 

If the levee system is right, the levees are as good as 
they can be made. Every detail is watched. every care 
is taken. The contractor is held responsible for his 
work—and there is plenty of work for contractors in 

eeping the levee system intact. The big river is al- 

Most like drops’ of water on a window pane. The 
floods are the drops that go chasing down the glass, 
darting first one way and then another. The high water 
cuts into the bank on one side and fills in a sand bar 
-On the other. On the cutting side the banks are worn 
to the levee, and behind this another levee must be con- 
structed a hundred or a thousand yards behind it. The 
d in between may be washed away soon, or a new 









vagary may send the current gnashing through a penin- 
sula neck, leaving a beautiful green lake, where a 
yellow torrent had previously been pouring. To place 
a levee, and sink a mattress where they will do the 
most good are the great tasks of the River Commis- 
sion. lf the government was to make passenger boats 
of its river fleet, the fleet would rival that of other 
river fleets combined, one would say. The government’s 
tender care for river commerce is shown by the million 
dollars put in at Mussel Shoals, on the Tennessee, in 
order that a couple of $70,000 steamboats might go 
through if they wanted to. 

On the Mississippi, however, the towboat business, 
which brings countless millions of bushels of coal down 
the river, has proved so serious a competition to rail- 
roads that railroads once attempted to control it. They 
bought a big towboat or two, and tied them up. Rail- 
roads did good business until other towboats, larger 
and more powerful, could be built when towboats 
knocked them again. There are many phases of the 
Mississippi River commerce, control and condition ques- 
tions, some of which it would be worth the time of 
an analytical statistician’s research—such things as 
whether it is worth while spending a million dollars in 
order to give a single steamer a “show” could be decided 
upon, for instance. 


Chief of Police Clancy, at Helena, Ark., is a big, 
burly, florid sort of man. His corrugated face was 
what a policeman might be expected to have, if he 
faces weather, temptation and arbitrary control often 
enough. A most positive kind of man is the chief. He 
speaks almost exclusively in the indicative mood. 
“There’s no honest man on the river—they’re all 
thieves. I want a man, and I get him. A nigger’s a 
thief. 


Chief Clancy has had to deal with many bad men in 
his time, as desperate men are found in the Mississippi 
Bottoms as anywhere. The daring of a river thief is 
one of Clancy’s chief troubles. Two men, Davenport 
and Nash, stole two big levee tents just below Helena. 
‘they set the tents up on Montezuma Bar, a few miles 
below town, and then proceeded to fill the tents with 
goods taken from Helena stores. Night after night, the 
little corner groceries, scattered in the lower part of 
Helena, were broken into and the conténts looted. 
Canned, salted, woven and manufactured stuffs were 
toted away to the river side and floated down to 
Montezuma Bar. At last the police got a hint. They 
swept down the river on gasolene launches, cleared for 
action, and in line abreast. Had the officers only waited 
a few days, Nash and Davenport would have been able 
to go into the store boat business on a grand scale. 
As it was, the thieves were captured and sent to the 
pen. Davenport got out and was killed at Friar’s 
Point. He had gotten into trouble there, and in trying 
to escape the Deputy Sheriff, Fitzgerald, by rowing 
away in a skiff, got killed. Fitzgerald followed his man 
in the gasolene launch ferry boat. 


Nash and Davenport one time robbed a slaughter ‘ 


house below Helena of 300 green hides. They loaded 
the hides on a steamer, which they hailed in that night 
at the Helena wharf and sent them to Memphis, where 
Clancy got them. Nash was pardoned out to tell what 
he knew about a murder case, but when the pardon 
was signed and delivered, Nash forgot what he knew 
on the stand. 


Clancy said that some of the largest fortunes in 
Phillips county were founded on old-time river thieving. 
He said that in the produce-boat days, gangs of river 
pirates operated from Porter’s Lake, where they had 
their camp. The crews were run ashore or killed, and 
then the produce boats were taken in tow by a river 
steamer, owned by the thieves, and taken down to New 
Orleans and sold, three or four at a whack. Anderson, 
the old fisherman, told me some more things about 
this gang. He said it comprised nearly all of Helena’s 
officials in those days—forty years ago. Finally matters 
got so bad that a lot of the plantation men back in the 
country organized a raid and came to town, five hun- 
dred strong. They killed the mayor, sheriff, most of 
the policemen, and many of the leading citizens. This 
disorganized the gang to a considerable extent. 

But in these days, thieving is confined chiefly to steal- 
ing junk, and petty burglary and sneak-thieving. This 
is done in organized fashion sometimes. An inconspic- 
uous cabin boat drops into a landing late some day. 
A couple of river men saunter up town and buy things 
in various stores, invariably receiving the invitation to 
come again. Perhaps they lay around for a week. 
While they are there, a store is broken open and any- 
where from a hundred weight of crockery to $5.000 
worth of firearms disappear. There’s a hue and cry, 
of course. Cabin boats are searched and telephone 
messages and circulars distributed by the dozens. The 
two men go on down the river. A week or so later 
2 big store boat comes down stream. It ties up at a 
sandbar, or a willow-thicketed bank. After a night, the 
boat goes on down stream, the sandbar or thicket hav- 
ing given up its buried booty. Two hundred miles or 
so down stream the guns and other things become a 
part of the things sold by the store boat. 

At least twice in his river career, Anderson had met 
men who stole the entire contents of a country store, 
and then either built or bought a cabin boat, from 
which to sell the stuff down the river. On one occasion 
that he told about, the stuff was buried under a brush 
pile, and on the other he found a pit under an old 
fireplace, in which a lot of crockery was buried. 
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Faith and Works. 


A pretty anecdote is related of a child who was 
greatly perturbed by the discovery that her brothers 
had set traps to catch birds. Questioned as to what she 
had done in the matter, she replied: “I prayed that the 
traps might not catch the birds.” “Anything else?” 


“Yes,” she said, “I then prayed that God would prevent 
the birds getting into the traps, and,” as if to illustrate 
the doctrine of faith and works, “I went and kicked the 
traps all to pieces.”—-Household Words. 


The Great Fight with the Kiowas 
and Comanches. 


THE main camp was on the South Platte River, and the 
Dog Soldiers were camped a day’s ride from there. Por- 
cupine Bear was the chief of the Dog Soldiers. 

The Dog Soldiers determined that they would make a 
war expedition against the Kiowas and Comanches, and 
they sent Porcupine Bear to the main camp to ask the rest 
of the people to join with them. 

After Porcupine Bear had reached the camp and had 
delivered his message, some one there who had whiskey 
gave him some. A good many people got drunk, and 
some men began to fight. Little Creek had Lean Bear, 
one of Porcupine Bear’s relations, down on the ground, 
and was cutting him with his knife, when Lean Bear 
called on Porcupine Bear, who was also drunk, to help 
him, When his relation called on him for help, Porcu- 
pine Bear stabbed Little Creek, and his cousin then took 
the knife and killed him. After this, Porcupine Bear, 
and all who were concerned in the killing, were sent away 
from the Dog Soldiers, and the command of that body 
was given to White Antelope and Little Old Man. The 
Dog Soldiers and the rest of the Cheyennes now came to- 
gether to consider the question of the expedition against 
the enemy. 

This happened in the year 1838, and the men who took 
part in the killing were nephews of White Thunder, then 
the keeper of the medicine arrows, For the offense they 
were outlawed, and were not permitted to remain with 
the main village, but were obliged to travel and encamp 
by themselves, off to one side. There were a very few 
lodges of them, less than a dozen men in all. Soon after 
this the whole camp started south to find the Kiowas and 
<omanches. All the Kiowas, Comanches and Apaches 
were together, and moving against them from the north 
were all the Cheyennes and Arapahoes together. 

The outlaws, though not permitted to camp or to re- 
main with the main village, accompanied it, traveling and 
camping by themselves, two or three miles to the west- 
ward. They were in constant touch with the main camp, 
and kept themselves informed of all that was happening. 

After leaving the Arkansas River, the Cheyennes and 
Arapahoes were sending out frequent parties of scouts 
to locate the Kiowa village. The first men sent were 
Pushing Ahead and Crooked Neck. They had been 
strictly ordered to find the village if possible, but on no 
account to attack any Indians that they might see. One 
day as they were watching from a hill overlooking Wolf 
Creek they saw two men coming down the stream, carry- 
ing shields and leading horses—evidently two Kiowas who 
had been on the war path. The Cheyennes watched them 
pass down the stream, and then returned to the camp 
and reported, saying that they believed that the camp 
must be lower down on the stream. 

The Cheyennes and Arapahoes continued to move on 
south. From Crooked Creek, Wolf Road and Gentle 
Horse, with five or six others, were sent out to locate 
the camp. These scouts were sent out after the ordinary 
custom of the tribe. The chiefs assembled in the center 
of the circle and called out the names of men whom they 
knew to be swift runners and not afraid. ordering them 
to come to the center of the circle. When they had 
come, the chiefs told them that they had been chosen to 
go out to look for the enemy, and that each one must do 
his best. The chiefs told them all they knew as to where 
the enemy’s camp might be, told them where the village 
would stop each night for the next few days, so that they 
could readily find it. and ordered them not to leave the 
camp in the daytime, but to start after night had fallen. 

Following these orders, the scouts had gone on almost 
to Wolf Creek, and were traveling along in the bed of a 
little stream running into it from the north, when sud- 
denly they saw people coming over the hills, prepared to 
run the buffalo which were all about them. The 
Cheyennes lay down in the high grass of the creek’s bot- 
tom and saw the Kiowas killing buffalo. One man, riding 
a big bay mule, drove a bunch of buffalo close by them, 
and killed several on the hillside, not more than forty 
yards away. The mule was fast; he kept among the buf- 
falo all the time. Afterward the man’s wife and a Mexi- 
can came along and cut up the animals and took the meat 
to camp. Wolf Road, Gentle Horse and the other scouts 
saw all this through the grass. Just at sundown, after 
all the people had gone, the Cheyennes left the creek and 
climbed to the top of the hill and saw the smoke of the 
camp, and the horses feeding on the hills all about it. 

The scouts returned. When they came in Wolf Road 
was ahead. for he was the leader. As a sign that he had 
seen something, Wolf Road carried in his hand the wolf 
skin which he always had with him. The approach of the 
scouts had been observed. and the chiefs had already 
gathered in the center of the camp to receive the report. 
They were singing, and some were piling up a heap of 
buffalo chips, some distance behind which the chiefs stood. 
The scouts came toward the village running swiftly, and 
just as they reached the entrance of the circle they began 
to howl like wolves, and to turn their heads from one 
side to the other. like wolves looking. 

They entered the circle in single file. The men of the 
camp, who from all these signs knew what the scouts were 
about to report, were putting on their war clothing, get- 
ting out their shields, and jumping on their war horses, 
for they knew that good news was coming—that the camp 
of the enemy had been found. The scouts ran around in 
front of the chiefs and stopped. Wolf Road told what he 
had seen, then Gentle Horse, then each of the others. 
They passed on around behind the chiefs, and then from 
all sides of the camp all the young men on their horses 
charged toward -the center, each trying to be first to reach 
the pile of bnffalo chips and to strike it, for it represented 
an enemy. Three men might count coup on it. 

Then all the mounted young men rode around the chiefs 
while they were singing, and afterward they dispersed. 

All were now busily preparing to attack the camp of 
the enemy which had heen found. The Cheyennes and 
Arapahoes were camping together in one big circle, the 
Arapahoes at the northeast end. 

Now a crier mounted his horse and went to the south- 
east end of the circle, and from there rode about it, tell- 
ing what these scouts had seen. He cried out that the 
village would move against the enemy that night. It was 
a time of great confusion—men singing their war songs. 
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painting themselves and their horses, fixing up their 
things and getting ready to start. During the night they 
set out for the camp of the enemy. 

From the camp of the outlaws, off to the west, every- 
thing that was going on in the main village could be seen, 
and very likely one or more of the men may have been 
in the camp, for they often visited it. . 

The Cheyennes and Arapahoes left their camp as it was, 
the lodges standing, and all their possessions in them. 
The women and children, carrying light camping outfits, 
followed the men, who marched ahead. During the night 
they stopped four times for a little while to rest. 7 

At peep of day they formed in a long line. White 
Thunder, the medicine arrow keeper, opened the bundle, 
and, with the usual ceremony, pointed the medicine 
arrows in the direction where he supposed the enemy’s 
camp to be. Then he wrapped the arrows up again and 
held the points toward the sky, and told the Cheyennes to 
charge. They made the charge, but when they reached 
the river they found no camp there; but far up the river 
on the other side, people could be seen on the hills, and 
when the Cheyennes had ridden down into the bottom 
they could see beyond a point of the bluff the Kiowa 
village. 

Meantime the outlaws, a little way to the westward, 
had gone forward somewhat faster than the main body, 
and approached the stream just opposite the Kiowa camp. 
Just after the dusk of the morning, Porcupine Bear— 
afterward called the Lame Shawnee—saw people ride over 
a hill before him—men and women going out to hunt buf- 
falo. He was a little ahead of his party, when, looking 
from a crest of a hill, he saw them coming. He called to 
his men to keep out of sight, saying, “Keep down, keep 
down out of sight; I will deceive them.” His men re- 
mained hidden, and he threw down his lance and began , 
to ride backward and forward, making the sign that buf- 
falo had been seen. When the Kiowas saw him, they 
thought it was someone from their camp who had gone 
out before them and had found buffalo. They began to 
move toward him faster, still riding their common horses 
and leading the running horses. Porcupine Bear did not 
turn his face toward the enemy, but kept gazing off over 
the prairie, as if watching distant buffalo. He kept 
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doing this until the Kiowas were so close that he could 
hear them talking, 

Down in the ravine behind him were the other 
Cheyennes, lying down on their horses, some fixing their 
shields or putting arrows on strings, and some already 
prepared for the charge. Presently the Lame Shawnee 
called to them, “Be ready, now; they are getting close. 
We must not give them time to prepare for us.” 

At last, when he could hear them talking plainly, he 
reached down to the ground, caught up his lance, and 
turning his horse, charged the Kiowas, and all the other 
Cheyennes followed him. The Kiowas were so close that 
the Cheyennes were on them before they had time to 
think. They had no time to change horses, no time even. 
to get their bows out of their cases. The Cheyennes 
lanced them and shot them down one after another until 
they had killed them all. They captured all their horses. 
The last Kiowa of all, with his wife, was so far behind 
that he had time to jump on his running horse, and 
turned to flee, but his wife called to him, “Do not leave 
me,” and he turned and rode back to help her, and was 
killed. Porcupine Bear—the Lame Shawnee—killed 
twelve, Crooked Neck killed eight. There were seven 
of these Cheyennes, and thirty Kiowas, men and women. 

Thus these Cheyennes gained the glory of counting the 
first coups in this great fight, but because they were out- 
laws the honor of it was not allowed to them, but to an- 
other man who counted the first coup in the general bat- 
tle an hour or two later. Still, everyone knew what Por- 
cupine Bear’s young men had done. 

When the main body of the Cheyennes found that there 
was no camp opposite to them, but saw the camp and the 
scattered people up the stream, they separated. A part 
charged across the river, and a part up the bottom. Those 
who crossed killed a number of men and women who 
were out gathering roots. Those who went up the bot- 
tom drove off a great number of horses, Gentle Horse 
alone getting between eighty and a hundred head. 

The first man to count coup in the main body was a 
very young man, a Ponca captwe—Walking Coyote—who 
had been adopted and brought up by Yellow Wolf, who 
had put him on a good horse for this fight. Walking 
Coyote was a Bowstring soldier. 
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Previous to going into this fight the Cheyennes - 
agreed that they would take no prisoners. A man aati 
wished to take captive a girl who had a handsome elk-,~ 
teeth dress, seized her and was about to carry. zoff, * 
when another Cheyenne ran up and shot her eet 
dress, SSP ‘4 

After the attack had been made on the Kiowa and ™ 
Comanche camp, a Comanche chief, who early in the 
morning had gone out to run buffalo which were close-by 
heard the noise of the fighting, and came back to ‘the 
village as fast as he could. He had ridden so hard that 
his horse was exhausted, but his people had his war pony 
ready, and he mounted it and charged toward the enemy, 
and other Comanches followed him. 

The'Kiowas and Comanches were fighting behind their 
lodges, and behind breastworks that they had thrown up, 
but when the Comanches charged, Crooked Neck called 
out to his men, “Come, let us run, and draw them away 
from the village.” The Cheyennes all turned and ran 
and the enemy followed, riding hard, this Comanche chief 
being in the lead. 

When they had gone far enough, Crooked Neck called 
out to his people. “This is far enough—now turn.” The 
Cheyennes turned and charged, and the Comanches and 
Kiowas also turned and ran. Sun-Maker, who was on 4 
fast horse, almost overtook them, and shot two arrows 
into the back of the Comanche chief. 

Sun-Maker watched the chief, and, as he drew elose to 
the village, saw him begin to sway, and then saw him 
throw out his arm to catch his horse’s neck, and saw him 
fall to the ground. After the peace was made, the 
Comanches learned who it was that had killed this chief. 

For most of the day after this there was fighting about 
the village, perhaps until four or five o’clock. Then they 
stopped fighting. Six Cheyennes were killed on the north 
side of the river, and six on the south side. Of these, two 
were important men—White Thunder, keeper of the 
medicine arrows, who was about seventy years old, and 
Big Breast. They do not know how many of the Kiowas 
and Comanches were killed, but it was a large number, 
women and children and men. 

This was in the menth of May, 1838. 
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Some Bird Names. 


Plover is only another way of saying “rainbird,” 
copied from the French pluvier; and our killdeer or 
“killdee,” is one of this noisy tribe. “Godwit” means 
good wight, or good creature, and, like the snipe, the 
curlew, the willet and others, takes its name from its 
cry. I am aware that “snipe” is usually traced back to 
an old Scandinavian word meaning snapper; but there is 
little or nothing in the habits of the bird to suggest such 
a term, while its characteristic spring note, so often 
written “scaip” by Frank Forester et al., might quite as 
truly be written “‘sn-i-i-pe.” “Marlin,” one of the names 
of the godwits, is merely “little sea bird.” 

The rail also gets its name from its cry, through an old 
Dutch root meaning to rattle. The common name of one 
of our southern species is “clapper” rail; “corn-crake” 
affords another instance of the same kind, and probably 
the Indian word sora has a like history. Another sort 
of marsh hen is the gallinule (Latin for pullet), which 
is also called “coot,” though that word in this country 
is more particularly applied to some ducks, though 
properly belonging to the rail-like Fulica; “coot” means 
“bobtailed,” and is the Welsh cwtiar from cwta, short, 
bob-tailed, and iar, a hen; so that coot is cognate with 
cut. Along the Florida reefs lives a curious bird known 
as the “courlan” (corruption of French for curlew), 
“crying-bird,” and “limpkin,” the last in allusion to its 
awkward gait; it is the Aramus giganteus. 

“Crane,” the next name in Ca. comes from an 
ancient Aryan root which produces gepauos in Greek, 
grus in Latin and cran or something like it in the old 
Teutonic tongues—all meaning long-legged. Its Welsh 
name is garan—a word of the same pedigree related to 
garter. “Flamingo” and “filimingo” (Florida) are cor- 
ruptions of the Spanish flamenco—flame-colored. The 
Latin cygnus and our “swan grew from the same root, 
and we still say cygnet for the young. It was “the great 
white bird” of several American Indian languages. 

ERNEST INGERSOLL. 
[To BE CONTINUED. ] 


Song of the Wilderness Bird. 


“Eet rain t’ night,” said Toma. 

Toma knew. Hadn’t he been in and out of the woods 
for “mo’n thirt’ year?” Anyway it was ten o’ciock, and 
a late hour for the wilderness. 

This was his parting word for the night, and I was soon 
left alone to find the faces in the dying embers of the 
camp-fire, and to listen to the voice of the rapid, now 
near, now distant, as the wind rose and fell. There was 
music in the sound—a mighty hymn, deep and swelling— 
nature’s praise to nature’s God—an evening song—a wil- 
derness chorus, soothing us to lie at rest on nature’s 
breast. 

I must have dozed. The last stick of the fire burned 
asunder, and, falling, roused me. A little shower of 
sparks lighted up the darkness for an instant, and then 
died as quickly. The woods and the hills came closer. 
The stars receded and vanished. Darkness was all about. 
A thousand miles from home—in the midst of the wilder- 
ness, no white man near—and yet I turned in without a 
sense of fear or a wish to be elsewhere. The throb of the 
fall came through the earth to my ear as I lay between the 
blankets, listening for hours to the sound of the river 





in its headlong plunge. A gentle rain began to fall, and 
i was lulled to sleep by the music of the waters. 

A shower of rain drops is shaken from the tree over 
the tent, and half awake I open my eyes to the white mist 
over stream and woods beyond, visible between the flaps 
of my canvas door. Gradually in the gray dawn I dis- 
tinguish the swift, dark water, still swirling along not a 
rod from my spruce bough bed. The blankets are so 
warm and comfortable, I am in no hurry to leave them. 
There is no need to get up—no train to catch, no will to 
follow but my own. And so the song of the rapid closes 
my eyes again and again, and I doze with a perfect 
absence of care. 

Another shower of drops and I am wide awake. Was 
it the sound on the canvas that roused me? Nine liquid 
notes, repeated, as if the singer had forgotten the rest of 
his song. I lay entranced, listening to these bird notes so 
sweet and clear. And yet there was melancholy in the 
strain. Pitched in a minor key, it had a touch of sadness 
and of longing, of question without answer—the heart-cry 
of the patient sufferer asking for sympathy, appearing in 
its simple sweetness and touching in its pathos. Did it 
tell of the coming cold? Was it calling for its mate? 
What forest tragedy did it voice? Was there no answer 
to the questioning? It was the throbbing protest of all 
labor and of all suffering. I had heard it in the sounds of 
the great city. Here it was voiced by the sweet singer of 
the wilderness. At times the strain was whistled a stac- 
cato, then again rolling and swelling, swelling on the last 
note in final entreaty, as if to lengthen the song. 

The morning breeze came hurrying up the river; the 
mist was brushed away before it, and through the tree- 
tops the rising sun shot a handful of golden arrows on 
tent and camp. My warbler took new life in the warmth 
of the morning rays, and trilled his ditty in a way that 
brought me from my blankets to see what feathered artist 
it was that had so worked up his theme from nine simple 
notes. Here they are; run them over—they will stay 
with you: 





From my tent door I watched him swinging on a near- 
by birch, and there I stood for a full quarter hour, drink- 
ing in the sunlight, the morning air and the bird notes. 
Could I come nearer? But I was doomed to disappoint- 
ment. Someone was up before me, and the sound of an 
ax in the hands of Toma, who was getting wood for our 
morning fire sent my songster to a distant tree-top, where 
I could just judge it a bird by its position on the topmost 
bough of a tall poplar, where it swayed to and fro in the 
breeze. It was no sooner lighted, however, than the same 
song came back over the water again and again. There 
were no husky notes from that throat; every one was 
round and clear as a bell, in all its liquid purity. 

Toma answered my inquiry as follows: “They call 
heem hard time bird. Don’ know why, unless ’cause eet 
hav’ such hard time ’n Canady.” 

Later I had a closer view of this songster, and I found 


him a modest little fellow, no larger than a sparrow, and 
not much different in coloring, probably a little slimmer 
with white under wings. I heard the 


and lighter, and 


song often afterward, and always listened attentively 
when the bird was moved to repeat his few notes. Het 
never varied the programme, nor changed the key, not 
uttered other sound except when disturbed, at whith 
times he ended abruptly with a little impatient chirp as he 
flew away. 

I have never found a name for my morning songster; 
but some day I hope to go again to the stream and the 
forest, and know him more intimately. 

W. S. Fercuson. 





Hardships of the Winter. 


Mitrorp Conn., March 1.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
This winter has been phenomenal for snow and cold, and 
to show what it has meant to some of the wild creatures 
and how it has affected them, I give you some of my 
observations. 

We have been feeding corn to six gray squirrels at the 
garden house for three weeks, and three hawks which" 
have discovered this gather there daily and feed, or try. 
tc feed, on the gray squirrels. Eight gray squirrels infest 
the corncrib, and one gray squirrel lives in the Mansion” 
House cellar. ‘ 

Four quail come daily to feed in the cowyard, while sik 
bluejays live in and about the barn. My man Carl has 
caught forty-eight rats, starving creatures which ordi- 
narily live in the stone walls, but which had to get food 
and ate their way into the chicken house through four 
inches of concrete. 

Two queer finches, which must have been lesser red- 
polls, have fed daily on the piazza. Not many days ago 
a red fox was seen at three o’clock in the afternoon of a 
bright day, apparently following the trail of a gray squir- 
rel in the snow between the Mansion and the ponds. It 
was a bright day. I telephoned to the farm and had the 
foxhound loosened and put on the trail. The fox was seen 
again when he crossed the road, but too far off to shoot 
at. 

This is what snow and cold weather have done in 
Connecticut. M. G. © 


ne 


Two farmers were making purchases in a store. One 
had a team of mules hitched outside. He was negotiat- 
ing for a pair of gloves covered with bear skin. The 
other farmer said to him that he would pay for the, 
gloves if the first would put them on and go out and 
unbridle and bridle one of the mules. The man at- 
tempted to win the gloves. At the first sight of the 
gloves both mules stood on their hind legs and started 
a boxing match with their owner. It took four men 
to hold them until the gloves were out of sight. A 
mule has yet to be found that will stand for anything 
with fur, especially bear fur on it. The owner of the 
mules did not get the gloves—Lawrence, Kans. 
Gazette. ‘ 





The Chinese say that the marks on the forehead of 
the tiger form the character Hwang, or King, and that 
» io is in consequence to be regarded as the king 
of beasts. 





_ int. Willie—Say, pa, what is meant by “courting 

ger 

ae er—any kind of courting, my son.—Chicag@ 
y- = 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 








Days with the Deer. 


Tue advancement of civilization has not as yet erased 
from human nature a relic of savage ancestry which 
makes itself known to many by a keen love of hunting. 
Nevertheless, those following out the desire find in it a 
wholesome, exhilarating pastime—one that gives rise to 
health, vigor, activity and numerous other virtues, includ- 
ing self-reliance. Nobody, however, excepting persons 
who themselves shoot can comprehend such sensations 
as are experienced during the interminably long minute 
that precede a shot at some variety of big game; lying 
motionless in a blind for a flock of lusty canvasbacks to 
swing over the decoys before firing, or waiting with 
tightly gripped gun for a ruffed grouse or covey of swift 
quail to flush in close cover. These tense intervals be- 
fore or after a shot constitute one of the chief fascinations 
of game shooting in its various forms, and cause one 
either infinite satisfaction or other less agreeable and 
often remorseful sensations. 


It has been my good fortune for the past six years to 
be in the Adirondack Mountains during some five weeks 
of the hunting season, situated where the woods are still 
enhanced by remote solitude and deer are fairly abundant. 
More than half a century ago my grandfather, an enter- 
prising Englishman, whose unusual personality and warm, 
generots nature won for him the hearts of everyone, con- 
ceived the idea of turning into farm land a tract of the 
forest he then owned. Accordingly, after a little labor 
and éxpense, some seventy-five or a hundred acres were 
well cleared of timber, but unfortunately the climate 
proved too severe for cultivating the soil with any great 


-gmount of success, and the plan came to nothing. How- 


ever, I should not say came to nothing, as in a certain 
sense it has turned out rich indeed, for the young growth 


of deciduous timber springing up in patches here and 


there; the broad open slopes or fields thickly grown with 
berry. bushes of various kinds, and the dense cover 
afforded by the wild fronds (“breaks”), supply those con- 
ditions perfectly suited to a deer’s habits, and also form 
an ideal hunting ground that has long proved a sports- 
man’s Mecca. 


As some of the most memorable and successful hunts 
included’ in my limited experiences have been enacted 
here, it is naturally entitled to first place among the many 
pleasant reminiscences of the North Woods and pursuit 
of the Virginian deer. Moreover, I hold toward it a feel- 
ing deeper seated than affection, not merely for the sport 
it has afforded, but for the beauty of its environment; 
the serene sunsets, twilights and mystic moonlit nights 
witnessed there, when the sublime creations of nature 
were made manifest no matter which way the eyes turned, 
and filled one with joy and inspiration. Before relating, 
however, any of the episodes: that occurred within its 
limits, I shall endeavor to describe a few incidents, suc- 
cessful and otherwise, which chanced to happen elsewhere. 

Passing through the clearing above spoken of, and con- 
necting a woodland lake with the outside world, ran a 
well-built wagon road, bounded on all sides by the forest. 
For seven miles or more it led over hills and through 
valleys, skirted mountain ridges clothed with smooth, 
stately birch, beech and maple trees ; spanned clear, amber 
streams, whose purity was unsullied save for the brightly 
dappled trout that lurked in their swift, cold waters, or 


_ again brought one to the summit of a steep hill, from 


whence the 2utlook was serene and expansive. _ The 
sapreme art wrought by nature’s hard; the virgin solitude 
and grandeur of the woods on every side throughout its 
«tire length made the beauties of this road manifold, for 
to matter how often one traversed it some new delight 
awaited the open eye and ear. 

During favorable seasons a number of deer frequented 
its. vicinity, there being any quantity of tender young 
vegetation growing on both sides where the trees had been 
Previously cut away, while runways crossed it in various 


eperts and intersected the low, swampy ground with high 


knolls or mountains so congenial to the cunning habits of 
As the road was composed of sand and 
What -is known as “hard pan,” it céuld be still-hunted 
with little difficulty on wet or windy days, one making 
practically no sound in walking, provided ordirary cav- 
tion was used; but then this methced, although always 
full of keen pleasure and excitement, entailed one draw- 
back—the tall undergrowth bordering the roadside often 
obscured a deer when one was hunting on foot that would 
have been visible from a higher level; so we therefore 
adopted the plan of hunting from a wagon or a light 
iubber-tire buggy, as then a far better outlook was ob- 
tained ahead and into the woods. Moreover, the deer, 
held by curiosity at the sight of a horse, would fre- 
quently stand longer, and sometimes give one the oppor- 
tunity to get out of the wagon and take a shot from the 
ground; for let it not be imagined that shooting in the 
ormer was by any-manner an easy task, as the slight 
Motion caused by the horse’s breathing would often 
diverge a bullet just at the moment of firing unless the 
Geer happened to be within short range. However, we 
Practiced both ways, enjoying them equally; but after all, 
¢ latter brought the most game to bag, and was the 
Cause of a successful morning, afternoon or evening hunt 
on more than one occasion. 


_ Although late afternoon and the twilight hours no doubt 
increased the chance of seeing deer along the road, and 
Were therefore about the best times to hunt, especially 
uring dry weather, many favorable opportunities pre- 
Sented themselves after a sharp shower or prolonged 
ninfall, when even in the middle of the day game was 
very liable to be on foot. Generally speaking, they might 
be come upon at the most unexpected moments from 
dawn. till darkness. However, if it rained steadily all 

gh the night, and. then ceased or abated as the gray- 
¥88-0f approaching day crept up into the sky, then to be 











abroad early was in almost every case a surety of at least 
seeing and perhaps obtaining a shot at a deer. 

The early morning hours are most alluring, with the 
prospect of hunting ahead, and more than once have I 
yielded to their fascination and started out at daybreak, 
but, except on one occasion, returned empty-handed. 
However, I can boast of many pleasant experiences and 
rewards for turning out in the gray darkness that pre- 
cedes dawn under the dim light of a candle—rewards 
which I trust will not desert me in the years to come. 
For what are sweeter than the sweet fruits of memory? 

A drizzling rain had set in one overcast September 
evening, and the wind springing up toward nightfall 
brought with it a steady downpour, which aroused our 
hopes for an early hunt the following morning. After a 
consultation with Wallace as to what time we would 
start if the rain abated, I was about to leave the room 
where he and several others were enjoying the genial 
companionship of a cook-stove, when I chanced to observe 
an expression on Al’s face as he sat with his chair tipped 
back in the corner, that I had little trouble to comprehend. 

“Would you like to go with us, Al?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes, do come along,” chimed in Wallace. 

“You bet I'd like to go, if there’s room in the wagon,” 
he responded, with considerable animation. “What time 
will you start 7” 

“About four, I guess,” said Wallace, innocently 

“Oh, pshaw! it doesn’t get light till nearly six, and you 
can’t hunt in the dark. Perhaps I’d better not—” 

“Now look here, Al,” I put in, “you’ve accepted our 
invitation, so don’t back out; and at any rate we may need 
your help if I happen to get a deer.” 

“All right, I'll go if that’s the case. But say, I wouldn’t 
get up too-awfully early, and you won't go, I suppose, if 
it rains?” This remark, however, failed to bring any re- 
lief as to the question of arising early, for I had closed 
the door and was out of hearing. 

The dropping patter of rain drops on the roof was the 
second sound that greeted mv ears after being aroused 
by a loud rapping knoek, which, although it seemed to 
proceed from the depths of night, told me well enough 
the rising hour was at hand. After dressing and expe- 
riencing one or two teeth-ehattering spasms, for the 
warmth radiated from a eandle on a chilly September 
morning is hardly sufficient to give much comfort, I crept 
softly downstairs and around to the kitchen. Here was 
a sight that banished sleep in good earnest and brought 
cheer and enthusiasm to the front. A coffee-pot purred 
and bubbled on the. glowing stove, while Wallace, with 
the aid of a lantern, was in the act of frying several veni- 
son steaks that sént forth a weleome, appetizing fragrance. 

“Where’s Al?” I asked. 

“Asleep, I presume, for he didn’t seem anxious to get 
up when I pounded on the floor a while ago,” answered he. 

“No, I’m not asleep, either,” eame a voice from the 
doorway, and we beheld the person in diseussion, with 
hair unbrushed and a slumberous glisten in his eyes, 
standing before us. 

“My gracious! You’re not going out when it’s raining 
like this? Just hear it come down now, and we'll get 
soaked, sure,” he continued, with a distressed expression, 
as the patter on the roof increased for a minute or so. 

“Don’t be discouraged; we can put the big umbrella up 
and manage to keep dry all right,” I assured him, and 
presently as the acknowledgment of dawn was signaled by 
the elarion voice of a cock in the neighboring ald log 
barn, the rain abated, mist clouds lifted from the lake, 
while the earth fairly teemed with moisture. 

Breakfast finished and encouragement offered as to the 
weather ultimately clearing, we were not long in hitching 
up a powerful, sagacious mare to the long-bodied buck- 
board, in which room was made for Al by placing a box 
behind the seat, where, after some laborious efforts, he 
duly enseoneed himself. ‘Usually on starting out, Flora— 
namely, the mare above mentioned—was endowed with a 
vitality and spirit which failed to display themselves on 
the return journey, or even after a half a mile of the 
road had been traversed; and this morning, with the rain 
drops tickling her broad ‘back, she evidently felt more 
than equal to the occasion. At any rate, just as we drove 
off she gave a half bounding kick and jump, sending the 
mud flying in a most uncomfortable manner. 

“Hey!” cried Al, making a snatch at the back of the 
seat in an effort to recover the balance he had nearly 
lost, “don’t let her do that again or I'll be jerked off 
backwards. By gracious, that old umbrella came near 
putting my eye out!” he muttered, in tones indicative 
of some wrath, but the shelter of the latter, however, 
which caused him so much discomfort was now no longer 
needed, for a short time later the rain entirely ceased. 
Pools of water standing in the road sent up a steaming 
fog, while the aspect of the woods on either side was 
strangely mystic anhd beautiful, a vapor hanging between 
the moist tree trunks that seemed to absorb and breathe 
forth the most fragrant essence of the forest. Moreover, 
I was especially struck by the appearance of those trees 
nearest the road, their individual symmetry and grace 
being intensified by the misty background. Smooth mot- 
tled beeches, gold-tinted silky birches, and huge slab- 
barked conifers stood out in clear-cut relief against the 
vistas of dim interior; here and there a twining maple 
glowed with subdued brilliancy, while the more sober hue 
of the frosted witchhopple might be seen nestling in the 
undergrowth. 

Crossing the clearing, we saw a large, sleek doe stand- 
ing in the edge of the woods some distance away, but as 
I was in quest of horns that morning, we simply halted 
and enjoyed the picture she presented, until, with a whisk 
of her long, conspicuous tail, she bounded from sight. 
The mud on the road being heavy, we moved along at a 
slow speed, which gave one ample opportunity to carefully 
scrutinize the wooded depths on either hand, and also 
keep a sharp look out ahead. After traversing about five 





miles without seeing anything else in the game line, we 
came to a spring, whose crystal waters garnered with 
fallen autumn leaves invited refreshment, and one im- 
agined the former imparted a sweeter flavor to the pure 
liquid which flowed in a perennial stream from some- 
where on the mountain side. Just beyond here was a 
precipitous hill, and on the summit of this, framed by a 
noble maple that bent across the road, one obtained a 
transcending view over rolling undulations of forest-robed 
mountains, the latter in some places bearing the sad scars 
of fire, while nearer at hand the waters of a wilderness 
lake glimmered palely amid the first autumnal tints of the 
turning foliage. Plodding along a level stretch leading 
on for two or three miles after the foot of the hill was 
reached, Al suddenly bent forward and seized Wallace by 
the shoulder, whispering in a voice husky with excite- 
ment, “Whoa, hey, stop! Let’s have the gun. Can’t you 
see him standing down there looking up this way?” 

“Where?” I said, breathlessly, imbued with a like emo- 
tion, pulling the horse up abruptly and taking my .40-65 
Winchest from Wallace, who, backing the wagon, 
pointed down through a swampy piece of ground on the 
right hand side of the road. But, alas! the elements of 
good luck were against me that day, for just as I per- 
ceived the indistinet outlines of a very large deer stand- 
ing some hundred yards away, and partly obscured by the 
underbrush, he wheeled in his tracks and melted from 
view like a blue-gray shadow. “Oh, if I’d only had the 
gun I could have bored him through two or three times,” 
bemoaned Al, his voice plaintive with disappointment. 

“Hush, don’t talk so loud,” returned Wallace, in a 
whisper, and silently we both dismounted from the wagon 
and entered the swamp, making for the spot where the 
buck had previously stood. As the ground was soaking, 
we were able to go very quietly, and in a few moments 
reached the spot, which proved to be an old log road. Ad- 
vancing with the greatest caution, we found the hoof 
marks deeply printed on a muddy causeway, and display- 
ing evidence of the animal’s size and weight. For fifty 
yards or so we followed the course he had taken, and 
then the trail was lost in a maze of dead underbrush. No 
doubt this wild old chap, if he has not succumbed to the 
miserable fate so many deer have been subjected to dur- 
ing the bitter winters of recent years, still wanders in the 
freedom and seclusion of his forest home. Lucky the 
day for him when discovered by human eyes that Al did 
not chance to have a rifle in his hands. Then at least he 
would have suffered a severe fright, but probably nothing 
worse. 

To start out at the late hour of ten o'clock in the morn- 
ing and return before eleven with a buck is an occurrence 
that does not very often happen; but once such a short, 
sweet hunt fell to my lot, and in contrast to the former 
episode may illustrate the vicissitudes of good and bad 
luek which are invariably attached to deer shooting. 

It was more our intention to enjoy a drive one golden 
autumnal forenoon than to go out for the sake of a hunt 
on the road, but nevertheless I was not loth in accepting 
the “Veteran’s” suggestion to take along the big Win- 
chester, whose companionship, by the way, I treasure 
most highly, as on many occasions it has done good 
service, for if we chanced to see a deer that was worth 
a shot, remorseful, indeed, would have been the sensations 
when it was realized there were no firearms in the wagon. 

“Please do the shooting if we happen to come on a good 
deer, for I have already had more than my share of sport 
this season,” I said to the “Veteran” as we trotted along 
in the rubber-tire buggy, making little or no sound. 

“Very well,” he assented, “but how do you expect me 
to shoot that cannon?” which insinuation at the weight 
and caliber of this favorite, however, failed to awaken 
the desired effect, “as I knew he considered it a first-class 
all-around weapon, and had used it with success on many 
occasions himself. Thus we traversed the mile or more 
between the lake and cleating, chatting together and not 
keeping a very sharp lookout, as in reality neither of us 
expected to see a deer, the morning was so dry and trans- 
parently clear. As yet the snowy everlasting and goiden- 
rod ‘bloomed in a maze of delicate color over the broad 
slopes of the clearing, and as we drove through here the 
soothing murmur of insect voices and chirruping crickets 
fell pleasantly on our ears, while the surrounding hills 
were only to be compared with jewels, as the morning 
sunlight and clarified atmosphere brought forth the deep, 
brilliant hues of the deciduous trees which clothed them. 

Entering the woods on the west side where the road 
was thickly carpeted with crisp, golden foliage, and was 
bounded by a sloping ravine, we had just turned a sharp 
bend when I perceived the form of a deer standing at the 
farther end of this valley, some fifty yards or so ahead. 
It was in the blue coat and appeared like a fairly large 
sized animal. Forgetting completely about the agreement 
I had previously made with the “Veteran,” I pulled the 
horse ‘up short, pushed the reins into his hands, and seiz- 
ing the rifle, half fell and jumped out of the buggy. So 
much for the demoralizing excitement of deer shooting! 
Every thought except to get a shot in as quick as possible 
forsook my mind. 

The buck presented a broadside position, and stepping 
a few feet ahead of the horse, I knelt down in the road 
with the idea of obtaining a knee rest; but instead of 
helping matters by making me steadier, the effect was 
exactly opposite, and the sights seemed to dance all over 
the gray form, until, made desperate, I stood up again, 
determined to shoot offhand without any further hesita- 
tion. The clearly outlined bead of the front sight was 
now more steady, and I pressed trigger just as it 
reached a center mark on the deer’s shoulder. The woods 
resounded with a truly cannon-like roar as the 65 grains 
of black powder went off, and a cloud of blue fog hid 
everything from our vision for a second or two; but as it 
drifted away, we perceived the buck running wildly to- 
ward a knoll which arose on the opposite side of the shal- 
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low glen before mentioned, and the “Veteran,” nding 
up in the buggy to obtain a better view, called out, “He s 
down, and I’ve marked just about the place where he fell. 

By this time Jill, a faithful old setter who seldom failed 
to accompany us, and whose ambition went beyond her 
years, was filling the air with barks and yells of uncon- 
trollable excitement, so the “Veteran,” putting a rope to 
her collar, walked up the road and struck the trail, while 
I remained behind to watch the horse. Away they went, 
crashing through the underbrush, jumping logs and avoid- 
ing trees, for once started after a deer, Jill was imbued 
with the strength of ten, and it was no easy matter to hold 
her in. Presently they disappeared from sight, but after 
several minutes had elapsed I saw them coming back 
again, and then the former proved that scent 1s sometimes 
better than sight, for turning off sharply to one side, she 
brought the “Veteran” to the exact spot where the deer 
lay. He proved to be a two or three-year-old buck in 
prime condition, with a pretty pair of slim horns which 
were just about ready to peel, as the velvet on the prongs 
was quite torn and ragged. Although not what might be 
termed a forest king, he was nevertheless a very good 
specimen of an average sized Virginian deer buck, weigh- 
ing a hundred and fifty pounds or more, and with an 
almost perfect coat of soft blue-gray hair. Everything 
connected with the episode, besides the unexpected 
pleasure of bagging him and the ideal environment at- 
tached to the scene of action, makes it a memory which 
very often returns during moments of hunting rumination. 

PAULINA BRANDRETH. 
[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 


The Shiras Bill. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Naturally I read with interest, in to-day’s issue of your 
paper, Judge Beaman’s reply to my article of February 
18, in which he reiterates his conviction that Federal 
control of migratory game birds is unconstitutional, being 
in derogation of State rights in such game; and further, 
that the difficulties in the application of this doctrine are 
“nsurmountable.” 

In support of the first position, he cites the case of 
Geer vs. Connecticut, in the United States Supreme 
Court, as not only “the leading game case in the coun- 
try.” but one that settles the question of Congressional 
legislation over migratory birds. The Geer case is not 
new to me; in fact, it is a rather near relative of the 
migratory game bill. My father was one of the members 
of the court delivering this decision, and being one of the 
few sportsmen on the bench, as then constituted, he had 
something to do with the preparation of the opinion, 
although handed down in the name of Justice White. 
If this case is my undoing, well might I exclaim, “the 
sins of the father are visited upon the son.” 

But, in my judgment, the case has no bearing whatso- 
ever upon the real question at issue here, for it simply 
upheld a State game statute without, as Judge Beaman 
candidly admits, passing upon the right of Congress to 
legislate in behalf of migratory birds and fish. Had a 
Federal statute existed at that time, and the court held it 
void, then might this matter be considered settled. 

So far as I am aware, the classification of game birds 
into local and migrants has never been made the basis 
for separate State and Nationai jurisdiction. Being a 
new legal proposition, it is probably useless to enter into 
a prolonged discussion thereon, although I fully recog- 
nize Judge Beaman’s right to differ with me. It may be 
proper for me to say that the bill has been submitted 
lately to some of the best constitutional lawyers in the 
country, and, after careful consideration, received their 
entire approval; so that I am content to.await its test 
in the courts, if it is ever enacted. 

The other objection, viz. the difficulty of defining 
migratory game birds, gives me little concern, for it 
seems a comparatively easy matter. These birds are prac- 
tically all defined in the bill by species, with the addi- 
tional descriptive qualification, “and all other migratory 
game birds which in their northern and southern migra- 
tions pass through, or do not remain permanently the en- 
tire year within the borders of any State or Territory.” 
Among our migratory game birds, which variety fails to 
fall easily within this description? 

Again, when we realize that the question is settled by 
the ease with which local game birds are classified— 
grouse, quail, turkeys—it is hard to conceive where any 
special trouble will arise. The fact that Judge Beaman 
illustrates the alleged difficulties by describing the erratic 
movements of wild animals, is wholly begging the ques- 
tion. Migrations, so-called, of most large game animals 
is altitudinal and not a distinct northern and southern 
seasonal migration, as in the case of wildfowl. 

Since the bill does not cover game animals, it seems to 
me it is a rather far-fetched objection. The. word 
“migratory” has a well defined scientific and popular 
meaning. 

What is a “navigable” stream, what is a “public or pri- 
vate” nuisance, what is a “reasonable” rate, what is a 
“contagious” disease? Here we have several qualifying 
terms where the border line is often hard to define; yet 
it in no wise affects the validity of State and National 
statutes regulating the same. 

The plain difference in the migratory and non-migra- 
tory habits of the wild goose and the quail, the curlew 
and the wild turkey, the canvasback duck and the ruffed 
grouse, is so patent that the classification is a reasonable 
one, to say the least. 

Judge Beaman’s suggestion that we have instead 
National laws protecting all game on all the public lands 
and public waters of the United States, is a sound legal 
proposition, and has been given considerable study the 
past two years. My migratory game bill mentions in the 
preamble “public waters of the United States outside the 
limits and jurisdiction of the several States and Terri- 
tories,” while in the fish bills, mentioned later, the public 
waters of the United States are especially included. The 

* trouble arises in the case of game animals and birds on 
the public domain. 

Our Committee on the Public Lands has attempted to 
have legislation passed giving the President authority to 
designate certain Forest Reserves as game refuges, but 
we have failed to get such legislation through the House 
of Representatives except in the case of one Forest 
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Reserve. Such reserves are easily defined and protected. 
The objection to  pndee Beaman’s suggestion to include 
all game on all public lands is twofold: 

_ First—The opposition of the local Congressmen to put- 
ting the greater part of the wild game animals and 
local birds under Federal control, as they believe the 
State laws are fairly effective; which objection is some- 
what easier to meet in the case of wildfowl, where State 
laws are notoriously ineffective. 

The second objection—and a serious one in my mind— 
arises from the difficulty the average hunter would have 
in determining whether he was on private .or public 
property. In many Western States there are millions of 
acres of unfenced prairie and forest lands where quite 
often alternate sections belong to the Government, and 
the remainder has been taken up under railroad and 
school grants, mining, timber, stone and homestead en- 
tries, with, of course, here and there -large holdings 
acquired and held by purchase. Federal game laws on 
Government lands and State laws as to the rest would 
make a checker board of many States, and the ordinary 
hunter would often be unable to tell one kind of land 
from the other, unless he had the title examined, and 
then the absence of fences and section posts would make 
: een even if he had the county surveyor at his 

eels. 

Such a situation rather seems to please Judge Beaman, 
for he says it would deter “the lawless hunter” from 
taking any chances through “fear of Federal officers on 
the one hand and State officers on the other.” In my 
opinion the law-abiding sportsman would be in worse 
shape, for the market-hunter would willingly take 
chances where he could, with entire justice, plead 
ignorance of “where he was at.” 

Under the migratory game bill the law would be the 
same not only in each State but throughout a tier of 
States in the same zone of temperature, so uniformity 
would be attained in the highest degree. 

The two fish bills, inclosed herewith, may prove of in- 
terest to some of your readers. One is based upon tlie 
same principle underlying the game bill, and the other on 
lines upon which Judge Beaman and myself are in entire 
accord. After these proposed acts have been thoroughly 
considered, the question of taking up legislation of this 
character at the next session of Congress will be in 
order. Gero. SHIRAS 3D. 
Wasuinotor, D C., March 11. 


A Tiger Hunt in China. 


TiceR shooting is, I believe, generally regarded as 
serious work, and not a picnic to be lightly entered on; 
but from the moment P. came round to my compound 
to say that four of the brutes had been located in the 
Yikma jungle, some four miles from the settlement, to 
the morning of the last disastrous beat the gods ap- 
peared to do their best to make fun of the whole ex- 
pedition, and to rob us of that feeling of dignity due to 
those engaged in big-game shooting. 

Perhaps I should not include P. in this. P. was dif- 
ferent. He spoke knowingly of shikars, machans, and 
all the paraphernalia of a big shoot; he mused pensively 
in the heat of the day, when he should have been asleep, 
over Badminton on Big-Game Shooting and guide- 
books with blood-curdling pictures that made me 
nervous, Between whiles in a desultory manner he ran 
the camp mess, or sat in state receiving deputations of 
villagers bringing the latest reports of the movements 
of the enemy. 

There was no doubt about the tigers, it must be 
understood. The recollection of journeys of several 
days’ length to the reported habitat of some man-eater, 
only to find at each village that it was so many “li” 
further on, was still fresh in my recollection, and it 
seemed too good to be true that a whole family had 
taken up quarters so near to the settlement; but in the 
soft paddy and sweet potato fields bordering the cover 
one could hardly walk ten yards without crossing their 
spoor. Had we had the proper arms, it may be that 
our hunt had ended differently. P. had a Martini 
Henry of the old .451 bore and a Mauser pistol, and I 
a .44 Winchester repeating carbine. - 

We camped in the old, tumble-down building, half 
temple, half rest-house, that is common to most Chinese 
villages. P. insisted on cooking the dinner; also there 
was trouble about the bait, so that it was half-past 
nine and pitch dark when we sallied forth to the tree 
we had chosen for our watch. We had decided on a 
pig for bait, as he was likely to make the most noise. 
The grateful villagers, whom we had come out to rid 
of the blood-thirsty animals that were devouring their 
cattle, required some three times its value before they 
would part with it. Too late we discovered the deceit- 
fulness of that pig. In the temple it had protested so 
loudly as to drown all negotiations, but when at last 
tied up on the field of action it was the most contented 
pig I have ever known, and frantic pulls at the string at- 
tached to his leg were utterly useless to stir him to a 
sense of what was expected of him. At length, bitten 
all over by mosquitoes, and covered with ants, tree 
frogs, and that delightful bettle known to the Chinese 
as the “water buffalo,” I climbed down and charged out 
on the wretched animal, and by the light of the rising 
moon chased him round and round his tether till his 
squeals and the shouts of laughter from my companion 
in the tree might have been heard for miles. Hardly 
had I gegained the foot of the tree when P. gave a 
shout warning, and commenced firing rapidly over 
my head. An instant later one short wail from piggy 
announced that his duty was done, and I turned in time 
to see the tiger—a dark, formless mass—disappear into 
the cover with six dollars’ worth of pork belonging to 
us. 

It was against all rules and precedent. P. had struck 
a match and was lighting his pipe in calm disregard 
of my request that he would cover my sortie. I was on 
the ground within a few yards of the bait, while, I 
repeat, the noise of laughing and talking should have 
been, according to all our instruction books, sufficient 
to scare every tiger out of the province. However, 
fairly or not, the tiger had scored the first point, and 
there was nothing to do but to return to the temple. 
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Early next morning the headman of the village , 
summoned, and, after much argument, some tween 
men were produced to beat the cover for us W 
started across the paddy like the chorus of a ¢ . 
opera, with hoes, pitchforks, executioners’ swords, 
halberds...One man preceded the party With a 
gong, which he smote lustily, to the great delight ‘9; 
scores of children, who were enjoying holiday by oe, 
son of our occupying the village schoolroom, ang 4, 
rear was brought up by half a dozen kerosene tings 
the village flautist. It was as impossible to keep they, 
quiet till we should reach the ground and take 
positions as it was to get them to stay there when y, 
had done so. Gradually and imperceptibly the beaten 
—whe commenced by prodding gingerly at the extrem 
edges of the jungle—melted away, and P. and ] con. 
cluded that, since beating was impossible, we must wat 
over bait again. 

This time we were ensconced in our tree long befoy 
sunset, with a goat for bait. Hardly had the moq 
risen than out stalked, at about 100 yards’ Tange, a 
enormous tiger, who strolled nonchalantly ACTOSS fhe 
glade and disappeared into the opposite cover. Ag,; 
we pulled furiously at the bait. Not a sound followed 
and, after some hours’ wait, we descended, to find Poor 
nanny—whether of pure fright or because she was POs. 
sibly in extremis when purchased—was dead! 

_After a long whispered conversation as to whethe 
tigers took carrion or not, we again trudged sagjy 
home. Personally, I incline to the opinion that we gj 
not talk and laugh enough, also that a cigar woy) 
have much improved our chances. Be that as it ma 
our third attempt was made from a machan. P. aj 
I built it next morning, and an interested audience 9 
some fifty old women and children sat round and com. 
mented. We hollowed out a large bush, and built th 
platform up inside; on the top we put a cunning rog 
of plaited leaves. Derisive acquaintances, who hij 
never even seen a tiger running wild, rode out from th 
settlement and asked if it was a race meeting or, 
Punch and Judy show? But we were satisfied: x 
least it was better than roosting in trees with all map. 
ner of nocturnal insects, and we made it very con. 
fortable with a mattress and cushions. Here » 
watched over Piggy II. for three nights without resyh 
On the fourth we tried to tempt the tiger with a 
which, however, apparently gnawed through its Tope 
and escaped, the most serious part of the incident be 
ing that neither my companion nor I were awake a 
the time. 


Alas! that such a trivial incident should cause eve 
temporary estrangement between two fast friends. Ever 
if it was my watch, there were plenty more dogs to k 
had; besides, the dog had been sleeping comfortably 
when I last remember. However, P. gathered up his 
text-books and his punkah coolie—whom he now called 
a shikari—and pegged out a claim at the other end o 
the jungle; while I decided, since our quarry would 
not follow the rules as laid down in books, to try to 
deceive him with a simple plan of my own. At sunset 
then, with several natives, I proceeded to a tree som 
io0 yards from the one I intended to occupy. Here w 
tied up a lean, scraggy pony and made the most noisy 
and shameless preparations for snaring the tiger. Soo 
aiter dark settled down I crept quietly out of the tree 
stole back to the camp, and enjoyed the first nights 
rest I had had for a week. At three I was called, and 
went down to my own tree. Now, I will not guarante 
this plan as infallible, and it may be that the result had 
nothing to do with what I still regard as rather a 
original idea; but about half an hour after the firs 
streak of dawn, and in a light by which a .44 carbine 
is my only excuse for not dropping him there ani 
then, a magnificent tiger emerged from the dense cover 
and passed within fifty yards of my tree. At my firs 
shot the brute bounded into the air and made a dash it 
my direction, approaching to within twenty yards d 
the tree, where I gave him a second through the right 
shoulder. With a snarl like that of a dog, the anim 
disappeared into the cover again, and I determined, it 
spite of our last fiasco, to try a beat again. 

Within an hour I had collected thirty men, and sett 
cut coolies to find P. The animal’s trail was easy to 
follow, for the bushes were splashed with blood, but the 
undergrowth was so thick that in some places it was 
necessary to crawl on hands and knees. In this position 
I suddenly heard a roar from the right of the kine 
of which I was the center—and a how] from one ofthe 
men. Pushing through as fast as I could, 1 founda 
unfortunate beater had literally stumbled on the tigtt 
and got badly mauled, his héel and the sole of the-fost 
being half torn off. I directed two men to carry him 
out, and was just about to follow when I saw through 
the foliage the yellow and black stripes of the tiger 
standing a few yards off and perfectly motionless, 
dently listening to the banging and the howling of th 
beaters, who were closing round. I took a steady shdt 
at what I imagine to have been his ribs, and the beutt 
oo down with a roar, at which all the men near m 

There were many trees around me, and I hurriedy 
selected one, for trees under certain circumstancts 
were meant for climbing. Before, however, I had go 
as high as I wished a branch broke, and I came dom 
some fifteen feet on to the ground. There was, hor 
ever, no sign of the tiger, and I returned to the opel 
where I found P. had arrived. Between us we 
up the mauled beater—who had actually been dr 


by his carriers, and had crawled out alone—and sett 
Guided by the beaters, wh 


him into the settlement, 
were now all up trees, and gave one the impression 


sailors clinging to the masts of sunken ships, P. andl 


made another assault on the cover. The tiger w 
snarling and tearing up the grass within a few ya 
of the edge. 
owing to the foliage, so we each gave him a bullet, 
again the brute went down with a roar, evidently 
the subsequent gasping and “thundering”) shot thr 
the lungs. Here we left him to stiffen or die, 
we poured buckets of water over each other and 


down. Within an hour the panting sounds had ceasth 
and soon the treed beaters called out that the brute ™ 


dead, but not a man would accompany us even 








It was impossible to aim at a vital -spd 
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at . ; 
We find the carcass. It was now getting late, 
te few . oa imperative that we should secure our 
ay and induce the frightened villagers to come down 
ing: fae St ir trees before it grew dark, I started into the 
it oj aon alone. As I crawled cautiously in a man called 
Tee. t something I could not catch, but which was a warn- 
the BE OY that there were two tigers. 
“and 7 instant later the brushes to my front were shaken 
then solently, and, with a terrifying roar, a smaller tiger, 
wp ely the female, sprang out at me, knocking me 
n We ee backward. With the brute standing right over 
aters ow't doubled myself up, covering my body with my 
rem * ani legs, and, after biting me several times below 
Con. a | knees, the animal sheered off, and I crawled back 
vatch : ‘ie open. The tiger had won the second point and 
tb rubber, for this ended our amateur tiger hunt. For 
clore . oi days after bringing me back P. was laid up with 
a sanstroke, while the villagers refused-to go near the 
7 ae For all I know, the mouldering skeletons of 
the twenty-nine beaters may yet hang in the trees of the 
gai Yikma jungle. At least, somewhere hidden in the 
wed, undergrowth lies a tiger, whose skin is destined never 
Poor to grace the hearth of his enemies. Some day, when I 
oF have recovered from the effects of big-game shooting, 
I am going to take possession of what is left.—F. 
Me Havizy Bett in London Field. 
y 
€ did 
pin License in Massachusetts. 
. and This bil! (House Bill No. 336), sometimes called the 
ce of “Springfield bill,” has been the subject of much dis- 
Com- cussion by the sportsmen and farmers of Massachusetts 


Nt the for several weeks, and on Wednesday the most largely 








; Tool attended hearing of the season was held upon this 
had measure before the Fish and Game Committee. 
m the On Tuesday evening the Board of Management of 
Ora the’ Massachusetts Fish and Game Protective Associa- 
d; at tion met to consider what should be the attitude of the 
man- State Association at the hearing. At this meeting all 
com- agreed that the section exempting the landowner and 
e We members of his family from the necessity of obtaining 
result, a license to shoot on his own land, was open to serious 
dog, objections. The section limiting the bag to five ruffed 
Tope grouse in one day was declared to be one of those 
nt be- measures so difficult to enforce, that it would prove of 
ike at little value as a protective measure. At the same time, 
the general opinion of most of those who participated 
even in the disctission was that the bill had some merit, but 
Even it was finally decided that the Association should take a 
to be position as against the bill, and Mr. C. W. Dimick was 
rtably requested to appear in behalf of the Association at the 
ap his hearing. AE. 
called Former Commissioner Edward H. Lathrop, Esq., of 
end of Springfield, opened the case in favor of the bill. He 
would said thirty-five States require a license of some sort, 
try to and he thought it time for the old Bay Stat to fall into 
sunset, line with the others. He believed such a law would 
- some serve to protect song and insectivorous birds, as well 
re we as game—a matter of much importance, as there had 
noisy been more prosecutions for the killing of such birds 
. than for killing game birds in his section of the State. 
e tree He said more money is needed to carry on the work 
night's of stocking with quail and the strict enforcement of 
d, and game laws. Legislators are reluctant to impose heavier 
rantet burdens by increasing the appropriation for the work 
ilt had fame Of the commission, and sportsmen should be willing to 
her a contribute at least one dollar a year for the enjoyment 
e first of their favorite recreation. He urged that many States 
carbine fame Place a limit upon the bag, and every hunter should 
‘e an ee ¢ satisfied with five birds for a day’s shooting. Birds are 
eon decimated more by natural causes than by the gun, which 
ny firs he thought responsible for not more than fo per cent. of 
dash it the killing. To keep up the supply of quail, which, about 
rds of once in five or six years, are destroyed by a severe 
e right winter, it is necessary to procure them from other 
animal States, and the bill provides for doing this—one-half 
ned, it the income from license fees to be used for this purpose. 
If the bill shall become a law, funds will also be pro- 
ad ont vided for the enforcement of protective laws. Repre- 
pasy 10 sentative George M. Poland, of Wakefield, representing 
but the fam '¢ Game Association of Eastern Massachusetts, said 

















: members of that society were a unit in support of the 
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had ia Madison Square Gardeo, New York City, in 
? 

2 - Connection with the Motorboat and Sportsmen’s 

1e opel Show, Febuary 25 to March 9, Inc.usive. 

> bound (Concluded from page 196.) 

droppet Tus interesting event came to an end with the casting 

nd “ of Event 28 on the last night of the show, and our 

Ts, Wi 4 Sores are completed in this issue. Taken altogether, the 

— Curnament was a success, and in view of what is said 

P. a urther on, it must be inferred that while tournament 

yer “i “sting and fishing are two somewhat different proposi- 

w ya One, the cne is of immense help in the other, provided 

a .angler gains all the information he can through ex- 





€ on the casting platform and the friendly advice 
Criticism of tournament casters and anglers of the 
nol to whom these affairs are like water to a 
th almost a necessity to their complete happiness 
2 the year. In all thirty-six persons took part 
os . different’ events, and of this number thirty won 
“sscme medals which they can wear.as watch fobs or 















































a rx up in iheir rod cabinets as pleasant reminders of an 
sit in which only good will and friendly rivalry ruled. 
O! Objections “Were made to the management of the 
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Hon. Charles A. Gleason, of Springfield, chairman of 
the Board of Trustees of the State Agricultural Col- 
lege, said he was greatly interested in song birds, which 
had been decimated in the neighborhood of cities. “The 
bi does not go far enough,” he said, and the objec- 
tions raised against it he declared to be “petty.” 

Mr. S. D. Sherwood, of Springfield, claimed that the 
bill would be of great value to fishermen by “bracing up” 
the enforcement of fish laws. Support of the bill, he said, 
is based on the principle that any business or following 
subject to abuses should be regulated by licenses. The 
men who favor the bill belong to a class that is always 
considerate toward the “farmers’ rights,” and not to be 
regarded as in the same class as pot-hunters, 

The committee took up in connection with this House 
Bill No. 288, which provides for a license fee of $10 for 
unnaturalized foreigners, and Representative Woodhead, 
of North Adams, spoke in its favor. J. M. Van Huyck 
said the Protective Association of Berkshire County, of 
which he is secretary, approved both bills, but especially 
No. 288. He said there are no quail in his county, and 
there are many Syrians, Greeks and Italians living in the 
towns who slaughter everything. The quail planted by 
W. C. Whitney on October Mountain a few years ago 
have disappeared and their only game bird is the ruffed 
grouse. 

Dr. J. W. Bailey, of Arlington, said the Middlesex 
Sportsman’s Club was heartily in favor of the Springfield 
bill. Prof. W. L. Underwood, for the Massachusetts 
Audubon Society, upheld the bill. Mr. Ellerton James, 
of Nahant, was specially desirous the bill to license un- 
naturalized foreigners should be passed. 

In opposition to the bill, Hon. Ledyard Bill, of Paxton, 
made a rather lengthy argument, apparently omitting no 
valid (?) objection he could think of. From his stand- 
point his position was impregnable. “No new arguments 
have been presented since the Legislature of last year 
kicked it out,” he said, and the Worcester Fox Hunting 
Club could see no merit in the bill. “Cut the open season 
for shooting in halves.” is what he prescribes as a remedy 
for a scarcity of game birds. Representative Gleason, of 
Pittsfield, presented a lengthy petition against the 
measure from his constituents in the Pittsfield Gun Club. 
The testimony of Representative Ward, of Buckland, 
House chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, 
was very emphatic, and was important as voicing the 
sentiment of the farmers of his section. He spoke “as 
a man from the farm,” he said. “All the freedom of farm 
life is to be taken away by this measure, the smallness of 
the fee having nothing to do with the question. Pass the 
bill and every farmer will post his land.” He said it 
would inaugurate a radical departure from the established 
usage of the Commonwealth in the disposal of funds, tak- 
ing from: the Legislature “all control over appropria- 
tions.” Appropriations for specific purposes and a direct 
accounting are the rule in Massachusetts, he declared. 
Senator Gerrett, of Greenfield, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, gave the movers for the bill credit 
for an “honest purpose,” but did not think it would ac- 
complish the desired result. Mr. C. W. Dimick entered 
the objections of the State Association. Senator Burns 
expressed the opinion that such a law would be a hard- 
ship on the common people for the benefit of city hunters. 
Mr. George L. Ladd, Master of the State Grange, entered 
a protest in behalf of thousands of farmers in the State. 
Other remonstrants were ex-Senator Wm. A. Morse, of 
Boston; Representatives Bodurtha, of Blandford, and 
Chapin, of Bernardstown. 

The writer draws two conclusions from the testimony 
presented: First, the sentiment in favor of a license has 
gained much since last year. Second, the feeling in the 
western part of the State among farmers toward city 
sportsmen is not as cordial as in some sections. 

CENTRAL. 





Henry Norcross Munn. 


Henry N, Munn, for many years one of the publishers 
and proprietors of the Scientific American, died on Friday, 
March 10, at his home, 281 Lexington avenue, this city. 
He was nearly 54 years old. 

Although for the last ten years a great sufferer from the 
painful disease which finally caused his death, Mr. Munn 
was for a long time a keen sportsman. He was a good 









events, and the decisions of the judges were accepted in 
the same spirit of fairness in which they were given out. 

In the fly-casting events the rods and reels and lines 
were about the same as are generally found in tourna- 
ments of the kind, and while it must be admitted that 
the extremely large and heavy enameled lines used in 
some events were not adapted to fly-fishing, still they were 
employed as such things generally are in tests of skill in 
which there are no restrictions against them. The 
featherweight rods for which the United States rod 
makers are becoming famous everywhere were used with 
success in this tournament, as they have been in others in 
recent years, and the criticism of English writers for 
some of the fishing papers—that they are mere toys, and 
therefore impractical for fishing—was certainly not borne 
out in these severe tests. It is an easy matter to make a 
four-ounce split bamboo rod that will prove worthless, 
but our rod makers do not stake their reputations on stuff 
they cannot warrant to be as near perfect in workman- 
ship as it is possible for human beings to make it. Most 
of the rods used had solid metal reel seats, but as the 
rules admitted 454-ounce rods so fitted as four-ounce, an 


allowance of %-ounce being given for such reel. seats, 
those which weighed four ounces, but had tiny reel bands 
instead of German silver reel seats, were in no wise 
handicapped. 
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cross-country rider, having been master of the Essex 
County Hunt, and was an enthusiastic hunter, and years 
ago spent every hunting season in the Rocky Mountains 
in pursuit of big game. He owned a large preserve in 
New Jersey which was admirably kept up and very fully 
stocked with native and forcien birds. Before ill health 
compelled his retirement, he was a member of the South 
Side Club and the Blooming Grove Park Assvciation. He 
was also a member of the New York Association for the 
Protection of Game and of the Bocne and Crockett Club, 
as well as of social clubs such as the Union, Riding and 
Merchants clubs, and of the Society of the Sons of the 
Revolution. 

Mr. Munn was a more or less frequent correspondent 
of the Forest AND STREAM, and an account cf an old pow- 
der horn descended to him from a prerevolut‘onary an- 
cestor will be remembered as having appeared in our 
columns a few years ago. He was devoted to sport, and 
when the time came when he could no longer enjoy the 
recreations which had meant so much to kim, he tock his 
pleasure largely in the recollections of the good times he 
had had out of doors, and in reading about the good times 
of others, 





Death of William W. King. 


Mr. Wa. W. Kine, General Superintendent of Norfolk 
& Southern Railway and a keen field sportsman, died last 
Wednesday in Norfolk, Va., at the home of his brother 
Morris K, King. Mr, King was born in Gereva, N. Y., 
and early undertook railway work. He assisted in build- 
ing the Manhattan Elevated Railway in New York city, 
and later in Virginia was occupied in the construction of 
the Norfolk and Southern Rai!road. Mr. King was in- 
terested not only in quail shooting and duck shooting, 
but was also a big-game hunter and had made more than 
one trip to the moose country of the Northeast. Per- 
— he was a man of great charm. He was 51 years 
old. 





Albany Legislation. 


Avsany, March 14.—The Hubbs i duck shooting bill has 
been amended in the Assembiy out of all semblance of its former 
self. As it now stands it permits the shooting of ducks in the 
spring, not only on Long Island, but in a dozen or fourteen 
ccunties up State. It is to be reprinted for further consideration. 

Governor Higgins has signed Assemblyman Wade’s Lill (int. 
No, 249), amending Section 63 of the = law so as to provide 
that the meshes of nets used in Lake Erie shall not be less than 
13, inch bar. 

The Assembly has passed the following bills: . 

Assemblyman West’s (Int. No. 469), in relation to the placing 
of carp in certain waters. 

Assemblyman Gray’s (Int. No. 265), in relation to taking fish 
through the ice in the town of North East, Dutchess county. 

Assemblyman Yale’s (Int. No. 771), relative to the close season 
for lake trout in Putnam county. 

Assemblyman Bisland’s (Int. No. 476), relative to the close sea- 
son for hares and rabbits in Sullivan and Schenectady counties. 
» Assemblyman Gates’ (Int. No. 651), relative to the protection of 

eaver. 

The Assembly has advanced to third reading the following bills: 

Assemblyman Gray’s (Int. No. 266), in relation to the close 
season for grouse, woodcock and quail in certain counties. 

Assemblyman Gray’s (Int. No. 204), in relation to the close 
season for trout in Dutchess county. 

Assemblyman Gray’s (!nt. No. 263), relative to the close season 
for squirrels in certain counties. 

Assemblyman Gates’ (Int..No. 651), for the protection of beaver. 

Assemblyman F, C. Wood’s, in relation to the compensation 
of game protectors, 

Additional bills have been introduced as follows: 

By Assemblyman Miller, by request (Int. No. 970), amending 
Section i01 so as to allow the hunting of deer in Nassau county 
with fox or staghounds, where deer are owned by residents of the 
ccunty and are marked so as to indicate their ownership, from 
Oct. 1 to April 31, both inclusive; but if the dogs kill any deer 
the offense shall be punishable in each case by a fine of $100. 

By Assemblyman Plank (Int. No. 958), amending Section 6 so 
as to provide that pickerel, pike and muskallonge shall not be 
taken in the St. Lawrence River below the city of Ogdensburg 
from Jan. 1 to April 30, both inclusive; nor elsewhere in the 
river from Jan. 1 ee 9, both inclusive. 

By Assemblyman Stevens (Int. No. 1206), amending Section 47 
so as to provide that the close season for trout in Rensselaer, 
Warren and Washington counties shall be from Sept. 1 to April 
30, both inclusive. 

By Assemblyman Miller (Int. No. 994), amending Section 52 so 
as to forbid the pollution of streams inhabited by fish in Queens, 
Suffolk and Nassau counties. 

By Assemblyman Whitney (Int. No. 1919), amending Section 
59a so as to permit the use of tip-ups and set-lines in fishing 
through the ice in Big Sandy Pond, Oswego county. 





All communications intended for Forest anp Stream should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 
New York, and not to any individual connected with the paper. 














The bait-casting contests attracted no little attention, 
due to many causes too well understood by readers of 
ForEST AND STREAM to be mentioned further; but it was 
noticeable that freak rods and fittings were conspicuous 
by their absence, and the conditions were almost identical 
in the more important respects to those found in actual 
fishing. It is true that finer lines were used than in fish- 
ing, but lively old bronze-backers would have their work 
cut out for them should they attempt to break such lines 
as were employed. If their use served no other purpose, 
it proved that the bait-casters are getting in line with the 
procession which favors finer weapons and greater skill 
on the part of the man who shoots or fishes. The rods 
were 5% to 7 feet in length, fitted with sensible guides 
in which agate was largely used. In fact, the implements 
used were all equal to service conditions. 

A few Garden records were broken. R. C. Leonard 
made three new ones. The first was when he cast 143 
feet 7 inches with a half-ounce rubber frog; the second 
when he cast a quarter-ounce rubber frog 115 feet 7 
inches, although credit must be given for a longer cast 
that was not inside the tank and made on a very dark 
afternoon; and third, for his cast of 96 feet 8 inches with 
a four-ounce fly-rod. H. W. Hawes deserves mention in 
connection with this quarter-ounce frog event, for he made 
a cast that was almost, if not fully, 125 feet in length, but 
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unfortunately for him, the frog fell_on the edge of the 
tank, it being impossible to see clearly to cast so light 
eight. ; 

. Dr. M. Lucky is entitled to the plaudits of all casters 
for his wonderful skill in Event 17, which he won easily. 
His casts for accuracy were within 3, 5, 2, I and 1 feet 
of the center of the 60-foot target; within 4, 2, 4, 5 and I 
feet of the 70-foot buoy, and he followed this up with 
casts of 94, 100, 110, 108 and 110 feet 1 inch respectively, 
his average for sees, oe 97.1 per cent., and his 
average distance I eet 5 inches. ee 

LS. Darling wd made a fine showing in his average 
casting, and in the dry fly-casting for accuracy ¥, va. 
Cruickshank in five casts made one perfect score, two 
casts within a foot of the center, two within 2 feet, and 
one of 6 feet. G. M. L. LaBranche, who followed him, 
scored I, 1, I, 4 and 4, but just at this time, when he was 
in fine form to cast at the furthest target, his fly came off, 
and in his next attempt the best he could do was 11 feet. 
The exhibition was thoroughly enjoyed by all, however. 

The events cast off since our last issue went to press 
follow in proper order: 


Event 22, Monday Night, March 6. 


This event was not filled until long past the hour set, 
and then only three contestants entered, Mr. Darling win- 
ning the gold medal. It was for five-ounce trout fly-rods, 
distance alone to count, with the usual allowances for 
solid reel seats. Harold DeRaasloff and J. D. Smith were 
the judges; referee, H. G. Henderson. Robert B. Law- 
rence tried for the first time to cast a fly without a reel, 
but while he has often made long casts 1n practice and in 
these tournaments, said he could not get accustomed to 
the change. A great many of the fly-casters use a large 
wood salt-water reel for their lines, the reel being placed 
near the platform and 100 feet or more of line uncoiled 
from it before they begin to cast. From the reel the line 
runs through the first guide, as usual, and is more easily 
controlled after one becomes accustomed to the change in 
the balance of the rod. The heavy enameled lines used in 
tournament fly-casting do not become set in small spirals 
if kept on the big wood reels, and run more freely 
through the guides in consequence. The score: 


Ft. In. Ft. In. 
L. S. Darling........c.e0¢ 89 07 Robert B, Lawrence ..... 65 06 
D. T. Abercrombie....... 69 00 


Event 23, Tuesday Afternoon, March 7. 


While similar to Event 17, the distances in this one 
were 60 and 80 feet instead of 60 and 70 feet, but in other 
respects the conditions were alike. It was open to all, 
casting from the reel with quarter-ounce rubber frogs. 
Fach contestant made one trial cast and five record casts 
at the 60-foot buoy, then a trial cast and five record casts 
at 80 feet, followed by two preliminary and five record 
casts for distance. The conditions were much more diffi- 
cult than in the 60 and 70-foot accuracy casting, as more 
line was in the water between casts, and numerous back- 
lashes resulted in consequence, the lines becoming soaked 
after the preliminary practice and the twenty casts at the 
buoys. Mr. Lucky, whose casting on Friday afternoon 
was much discussed by the old-timers, who repeatedly 
congratulated him on his phenomenal performance and 
splendid average, spoiled his second distance cast by the 
line sticking and overrunning, while the next attempt 
netted him only 56 feet, and the same thing caused him to 
Icse several points on his second cast at the 80-foot buoy. 
Mr. Darling again had trouble with his reel, which would 
overrun at times despite his skill in manipulating it, while 
Mr. Frazer, a novice on the tournament platform, had 
entirely too much line on his reel, and could not control 
it after it had become soaked. There were comparatively 
few persons in the Garden during the afternoon, and only 
a handful on the casting platform, evidently as a result of 
the difficulty of getting about town because of the strike 
on Eleveated and Subway trains. F. L. Metcalf and G. 
M. L. LaBranche were the judges; referee, Chancellor G. 
Levison. The score, per cent.: 


Distance Accuracy Total 

Average. Average. Average. 
C. BM. Laacky.cccccoccccccccccccceses 54.6 50 160.60 
B,- , ERMEEREE. son wecccsnevevesvessad 61.8 79 153.90 
Perry D. Frazer.....cccccesceeeees 38.4 320 106.40 


Event 24, Tuesday Night, March 7. 


Only those who had records of go feet or more in 
similar events were barred from this one, which was for 
trout fly-rods, distance alone to count, and no restrictions 
on weight of rod or length of leader. The conditions 
referred to above were responsible for a very small at- 
tendance of visitors to the Garden during the evening, 
and those who were present evidently remained down 
town and went to the Garden in preference to trying to 
get home on the Elevated and Subway trains, which were 
almost out of commission after the rush hours. The 
judges were J. D. Smith and R. G. Thomas; referee, 
Milton H,-Smith. The score: 


Ft. In. 
R. F. Cruickshank....... 85 00 
D. T. Abercrombie........ 78 06 


Event 25, Wednesday Afternoon, March 8. 


Single-hand bait-casting from free running reels, with 
quarter-ounce rubber frog, distance alone to count, and 
open to all. Any rod could be used. Each contestant was 
allowed three trial casts, after which he was required to 
make five record casts, the longest one to count as his 
score. He must lose the count for every time the frog 
went outside of the tank, and every man lost one or more 
casts in this event by the frog going outside, because of 
the lack of light necessary in judging direction. The 
event was started about 4 o'clock. The sky was heavily 
overcast and rain was falling lightly. In the Garden the 
light was so faint that it was absolutely impossible to 
see the frog until it reached a point on a level with the 
caster’s eyes, when it was too far away and too low down 
for him to control it, and this was the cause of missing 
the tank or casting short. Mr, Leonard, who was last to 
cast, had more light than the others, for when he was 
midway of his score some of the overhead lights were 
turned on, making conditions slightly better than they 
were at first; but this was after he had scored 115 feet 7 
inches and made a new Garden record for this style of 
bait-casting. His other cast measured 106 feet 2 inches, 


Ft. In. 


W. F. Cruickshank ..... 75 00 
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and he had three outside the tank, one of them far beyond 
his record cast. He used a 5%-foot split bamboo rod 
fitted with three large agate narrow ring guides and an 
agate top. His reel was a small multiplier and his line 
so thin that it seemed like a bit of spider web floating in 
the air; but it reached out for distance in a manner com- 
pelling the admiration of all. The frog used was in fact 
a soft rubber frog, and not a weight such as has been 
used in some tournaments elsewhere and called frog- 
casting. As a matter of fact, the half-ounce frogs used in 
this tournament were much more difficult to cast than a 
solid rubber weight or a bit of wood weighted in order 
that it might be projected through the air like a bullet, 
heavy end first, and the quarter-ounce frogs, while offer- 
ing much less resistance to the air, were not easy to cast. 
Hiram Hawes was first on the platform. The light was 
very bad, indeed: His preliminary cast was the best one 
so far made in the Garden with quarter-ounce frog, and 
his longest cast was almost, if not quite, 125 feet, but it 
went outside the tank and therefore did not count, much 
to everybody’s regret. Altogether he got three casts out- 
side, and had to be content with 63 feet § inches, much to 
his own amusement, so well satisfied was he with the 
good showing he had made at the start-off. He used a 
rod and line very similar to those employed by Mr. 
Leonard, and after he had finished loaned his outfit to 
Mr. LaBranche, who had brought no rod with him, but 
went in on the chance of mastering a strange rod in three 
trial casts. And that he did this amused everybody, par- 
ticularly Mr. Hawes, for no man ever yet objected to 
being beaten with his own outfit. The judges were H. 
G. Henderson and L, S. Darling; referee, R. H. Klotz. 
The score: 


Ft. In. 
a eee 115 07 H. W. Hawes 
G. M. L. La Branche... 79 09 


A good deal of fun was had after this event had been 
finished over a reel one of the visitors was trying but 
could do nothing with, as it overran so badly at evety 
cast that it was next to impossible to cast further than 
50 feet with it even when the click was on and acting as 
a drag. The owner was tendered all sorts of advice, and 
finally an old-time angler tried the outfit himself, and fail- 
ing to cast further than about 15 feet, was challenged to 
a test by a friend. This was accepted, and the challenger 
lost, he scoring 14 feet to 15 feet for his friend, where- 
upon a third man tried his skill and scored almost 20 
feet. The writer loves the fresh air and life too well to 
mention names; but the owner of the reel extracted some 
comfort from the fun, as he was at once acquitted of 
blame for the eccentricities of the reel, which seemed to 
start hard, then run backward instead of forward, as it 
should, 


> .« 


Event 26, Wednesday Night, March 8 


Only those who had records of 100 feet or more were 
barred from this event, which called for single-hand trout 
fly-casting for distance only with any rod and leader. The 
judges were H. G. Henderson and Robert B. Lawrence; 


referee, R. H. Klotz. The score: 

Ft. In. Ft. In. 
L. S. Darling............. eae > 2 Se RN is, ws avencssan 77 06 
RE ENED nunsncsesnsesse 81 00 D. T. Abercrombie........ 70 08 


Event 27, Thursday Afternoon, March 9. 


The rain, which had been falling intermittently during 
the past two days, and the rapid transit difficulties, kept 
many visitors and anglers away from the Garden. Still 
the faithful ones were on deck for the afternoon event. 
which was for black bass fly-casting, distance only, and 
open to all without restrictions on rods or leaders. Mr. 
Darling won the gold medal easily with a score of 95 feet. 
Messrs. Lawrence and Henderson again acted as judges, 
and J. D. Smith as referee. The score: 


Ft. In. Ft. In. 
ee 9% 00 Dr. J. G. Knowlton....... 73 00 
eS eee 7% O07 YD. T. Abercrombie........ 71 00 


Event 28, Thursday Night, March 9. 


The concluding event was not started until late because 
of the dearth of anglers present, the rain continuing to 
keep the visitors away. It was open to all without any 
restrictions, single-hand trout fly-casting. Mr. Darling 
was short of the century mark but a few inches on his 
longest cast and won first place again. The judges were 
C. G. Levison and Robert B. Lawrence, with R. H. Klotz 


as referee. The score. 

Ft. In. Ft. In. 
Re, Ws PD aenvveseseut 98 04 DPD. T. Abercrombie....... 72 00 
ee ee. 77 06 Milton H. Smith......... 50 00 


A summary of those who contested in the twenty-eight 
events, and the number of first, second or third places 
won by them, follow, first winning a gold medal, second 
a silver medal, and third a bronze medal, respectively : 











L. S. Darling 8 5 
m. 5 1 0 
Kin i | 1 1 
E, 2 1 0 
W. H. Cruickshan 2 0 1 
D. Brandreth 2 0 1 
CM. L 2 0 0 
a 2 a 0 0 
oh Ep Ae BAD ERE Orb ccccwcenscocessoues 1 2 1 
St, (is 1 cckskbsebbpeceunbensies 1 0 3 
5 ET 1 0 1 
iy ic EDS + oereegethstescesseseone 0 4 2 
it We a chobescvpnbibeneséctbsetensseds 0 3 1 
i) Sl nce cegaubbnsmessebobénsebéabe 0 2 4 
We Be Ree Rccccnsce ae 2 0 
H. G. Henderson, Jr. - 0 2 0 
W. H. Hammett..... 1 3 
C. R. Woodward... ube 1 1 
a i ccncsebaniaksereseosesesee > 0 1 1 
ie - i ssecsupsbeeseenepees esos 0 1 1 
SEE itancnosersennsessotversceesss 0 0 2 
RET TEN o65n05ss0bn0e6se0s0sscqusdebecs 1 0 0 
Harold De Raasloff...........sceseceeseees 0 1 0 
E. B. R 6 1 0 
A. J. Marsh 0 0 1 
. La - 0 0 1 
J. G. »*®» 0 1 
Albert Barends - 0 0 1 
R. H. Klotz - 0 0 1 
Perry D. 0 e 1 





All communications for Forest ann STeeam must be 
directed to Forest and Stream Pub. Co., New York, to 
receive attention, We heave no other office. 













The Log of a Sea Angler, 


BY CHARLES F, HOLDER, AUTHOR OF “ANGLING,” “mm 
.. ADVENTURES OF: TORQUA,”) ETC; 


On the Trail of the Cobia—Wading and Castiog—A Gay 

Fish— The Ocean Maskinonge— for Fag 

Shells—The Beating of the Cavally— 
Jacks—A Menacing Wreck, 

I NeEveR wearied drifting over the clear waters of i, 
mosaic-like reef. There was always some new fish, 
rare bit of marine scenery, some fresh delight given 4 
catch the eye. I had left the outer keys, the Bull 
was anchored at Harden Key, and the men were play; 
seven-up in the long rangy quarters. There was » 
abundance of Pain Killer, and peace reigned on the oye 
reef, Every day I took the dinghy and sculled out oy, 
the lagoon formed by Long and Bush keys and the 
barrier roof that stretched to the south, and poled oy, 
the glass-like surface with my grain pole, picking y 
crawfishes, diving over for large conchs and watch 
the constant and varying throng of fishes. Here were th 
true pastures of the sea, the groves where fishes roame 
and what at night was a yast fishes’ rialto, all sorts ay 
kinds of creatures climbing up the side of this lotty 
mountain to graze and feed on its summit. 

At the head of the shallow lagoon stood four or fix 
mangrove trees. At high tide they were in the wate, 
but at the ebb Bush Key appeared like an island, and hy fl 
it not been for a particularly heavy hurricane, which | 
understand visited the islands a few yeats ago, wou 
still have been above water. Now Bush Key was making 
a hard battle, and out in the lagoon and all about wep 
numerous old mangrove trunks and roots. which hat sy. 
cumbed to gales long ago, and were now. the homés ¢ 
countless birds of the sea. Each root was the dwelling 
place of radiant angelfishes, crabs that vied with sapphirg 
in beauty, and worms whose breathing organs were lik 
flowers of dazzling hue. 

One day when skirting Bush Key I saw out from th 
shore a bunch of old mangrove roots, and in the shadoy 
of one, lying in fairly deep water, a graceful -fish at les i 
five feet in length. I do not know that I ever came» 
near having buck fever, as I tried to stop the dinghy ax 
back her off without alarming the game, which I took fy 
a very large barracuda. But fortune favored me, and| 
pushed the dinghy inshore and exchanged the grain po 
for the rod—a bamboo affair about the size used fy 
striped bass or yellowtail on the Santa Catalina grouni 
My iine was a 21-thread, and the hook a 7/o O’Shaugh 
nessy, which I baited with a small mullet, then cautiouy 
waded out in the direction of the stump, having slipped 
on an old pair of brogans kept in the dinghy for the pu. 
pose and known as “coral skates.” The water was clr 
as crystal, and seemed to have a magnifying. effect, it 
tensifying the size and color of everything. Wha 
twenty feet from the mangrove stump I could distinch 
see it, and far into the blue water beyond, as the rei 
dropped away here into unknown deeps—a toboggan slik 
down the coral mountain. 

Presently I could see about half of my fish’s tail, whic 
was moving gently, like the.tail of a cat, though not wit 
the same purpose; then I saw a stripe, black and pn 
nounced. No barracuda this. I moved carefully to & 
left a few steps on the dead coral rock that I might ot 
alarm this vision, and suddenly had a glimpse of the dey 
under jaw of the fish. The truth broke upon me—it ws 
the cobia that Bob had promised me time and again, be 
always failed to produce! Here it was, the king of tk 
tribe, and in the best of locations. 

I stood a moment eyeing it, and if water transmit 
sounds, the fish might have heard my heart beat. I sw 
it move ahead a few inches, the splendid eye came ist 
view, then it backed in again and I fancied that on t# 
opposite side of the mangrove root there was a project 
a sort of roof beneath which the fish was lying in a wik 
open-eyed siesta. 

How long I stood in this garden of the sea I know m1 
but I took in all its beauties—the turquoise sea beyorl 
the wealth of sea fans in purple and lavender, and pot 
ing over them the fish which might be called the m+ 
kinongé of the sea. It was a fascinating situation, a 
the sun had killed the wind. The bait was reeled well ® 
to the tip, and stepping back so the fish could not seem 
I made an overhand half cast, tossing the mullet into tt 
water a few feet beyond the cobia, then reeling som 
rapidly, so that the bait appeared to be swimming aloy 
before it, not ten feet away. 

I have watched many fishes strike, but it seemed tom 
somewhat exhilarated senses that this was the most t 
markable one I had ever witnessed. There was a 
a streak or blaze of black and white, and the cobia la 
my bait. It jerked several feet from the taut line 
Savage swing of its big head to the right, and witht 
swirl on the surface that tossed the water nearly to wht 
I stood, was away. I fancied that it attempted to ret” 
to the root, but saw me as I slipped at the sudden, 
and lunged outward; then it made for the turquoise % 
swimming down the side of the reef into deep water, # 
animated whirlwind. 

My rod and reel had hysterics. The former bowed # 
bent in the savage manner that a large amberjack 
yellowtail (Seriola) can accomplish, and the reel # 
the weird barcarole of the line stealers of -the sea 
long and continued a wail I have rarely -heard, ant | 
was continually edged out until I stood in water ¥ 
deep on the very borders of the deep, down into whic 
could see deep and deeper blues. 

How long this splendid rush continued I have no te 
lection, but at least two hundred and fifty feet of # 
melted away before I stopped the game, and then it i 
mered on the rod with a viciousness that made it o® 
and all but buckle. Pounding, shaking its head, it se 
te stop a moment, then shot around in a half circle, # 
at me like an arrow. I reeled as rapidly as fingers 
move, the powerful multiplier eating up the line gallaat 
but the cobia swept in like a flash of light, towing 2¢ 
bend of line after it; then turning, it made an offs 
rush demoralizing in its intensity. 

For fifteen minutes this splendid fish amused its! ® 
my expense, forcing-me tp prance up and. down the 
where more-than once I tripped and sat down in! 
water, head and heels. For fifteen minutes it rushed & 


plunged, fought and hammered, until I was filled with 
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miration at its gaminess and began to develop an amiable 
weakness which I confess to—wishing so game a creature 
might escape; but the cobia was hooked, and, fighting 
to the last, it came slowly in, always hunting for some 
corat head or some old root on which to.cut the line. But 
I led it up the reef, and having no gaff, hauled it on to 
the sands Long Key. There in the shallows I took 
base advantage, and as the fish doubled and thrashed, 
grasped it by the throat and dragged it up the sandy 
slope, as fine a game fish as one could wish in a thousand 

rs. 
“it was nearly five feet in length, must have weighed be- 
tween 20 and 30 pounds, and when fresh had two remark- 
ably distinct stripes from head to tail, one passing through 
the eye. The head was flat, the back a rich dark green, 
a reflection of the Zostera that grew in its meadows. 
Over its neck was a dark collar-like mark; but the most 
striking feature was the tail, which was twice as large as 
that of a pike or maskinongé of that size, which served 
to detract from the general size of the fish, and explained 
its fighting quality. One good whisk of that organ, and 
e] carte conada would shoot ahead like a cannon ball. 

Its dorsal and ventral fins were large and sail-like, the 
highest point being amidships. The head was sharp, but 
flat, the lower jaw protruding, expressing determination, 
the éye bright. In a word, this cosmopolite, this fish that 
is found in many seas under many names, this game crea- 
ture with few onmem and rarely taken with the rod, 
was a game fish in every sense, and that night, when it 
was baked and served on a pine plank with a Havana 
lemon in its mouth, I found compensation for the crime 
of taking its life, Later I caught a number of cobias, 
which made splendid battle for liberty, while several 
caught me unawares. 

The fish has all the fierceness of the maskinongé, which 
it resembles in a general way, and I invariably found it 
lying in the lee of some old wreck or mangrove root, 
ready. to dart out at prey of various kinds. I lured it 
with live bait, spirit crabs—in fact, the latter were irre- 
sistinle—and live sardines were fatal to its peace of mind. 

One of the charms of this great reef was the variety 
of its-game. Something new was always turning up. In 
drifting along the edge of the reef one morning I found 
a remarkable forest of sea fans. They were at least three 
feet in height. I dived down to see if I could not wrench 
some of them off. When reaching the grove I saw upon 
them a number of fan shells that are in a sense parasitic 
on gorgonias; at least I never found them elsewhere; 
about an inch or a little longer in length, of a rich yellow 
hue, in shape like sleeve links, and sometimes used as 
such. They are among the most beautiful of shells, and 
on the yellow gorgonia, from one of which I took five, 
it was almost impossible to distinguish them, so well did 
the colors assimilate with that of this living fan of the 
sea. 

While diving for these shells and enjoying the clear 
water that changed its temperature so quickly ten feet 
below.the surface, I heard as I came up a peculiar roaring 
sound. It came rapidly, like the rustle of dried leaves on 
an autumn day, then increased until it became a roar. As 
I climbed into the dinghy I saw on the adjacent Long 
Key a region of foam on the otherwise clear water reach- 
ing from the end of the island alongshore for some dis- 
tance and fifty feet out into the lagoon. In a few minutes 
the dinghy shot into the center of the disturbance, and I 
found myself in a school of large cavally or jacks 
(Caranx hippos), a fine fish of indomitable spirit.. They 
had surrounded a school of sardines, and the noise was 
occasioned by their rushes along the surface in search of 
their prey. 

Having a rod at hand I cast on the edge, the game 
striking on the second, nearly jerking the rod from me. 
It made a splendid rush out and around, taking several 
hundred feet of line and making the reel hum. As a 
demonstration of power it was magnificent, and before I 
could stop the rush the big jack turned of its own voli- 
tion and came in like a race horse, passing under the 
dinghy. I think the line must have been cut by the hun- 
dreds of jacks dashing to and fro; in any event, we 
parted company. The demonstrations became so extraor- 
dinary that I poled the dinghy through the throng of 
fishes, hauled her on the beach, and literally waded out 
into the school, rod in hand. 

It was an absurd position for an angler, as all I had to 
do was to stoop down and pick up the jacks, which I 
shortly did, grasping them by the tail. I fancied that 
some of them gave me an electric shock as I held them, 
the fish wriggling violently. Perhaps it was fancy, but 
anyone who has attempted to hold a freshlyfcaught bonito 
by the tail will recall the peculiar sensatioh. The beach 
was lined with a mass of sardines three feet}wide. Utterly 
terrorized, they were packed in a solid mass, so that I 
stepped on them and could pick them up by hundreds, as 
they paid no attention to me. Into this and the outer 
masses of apparent millions the jacks were plunging. The 
desire for carnage had seized them, and long since 
satiated with food, they were now killing for the mere 
lust of it, and rapidly the water became painted encar- 
nadine, while a ribbon of blood marked the long and 

sinuous shore line. 

_ As I waded out into the throng, the jacks completely 

ignored me; they repeatedly struck my legs, and I easily 

caught big fellows by the tail and lifted them where they 
were massed. In a few moments they apparently had 
driven.the sardines inshore, where they formed an almost 

Solid line about two or three feet thick, which they now 

charged with great fury, with the result that they threw 

themselves high and dry upon the sands. I saw as many 
as fifty cavallies, weighing from seven to twelve and 

Some fifteen pounds, bounding up and down on the white 

sand, so reaching the water again, their silvery sides, the 

dark green of their backs and the flashes of vivid gold of 
their fins presenting an animated spectacle. I had heard 

Bob speak of “jack beats,” the noise of which could be 

heard-a mile distant, and had considered it a reef fish 
story, but here was the reality to confound the skeptic, 
and I soon saw my men coming across the channel. They 
had heard the deafening roar from the other key, and in a 
Short time were in the thickest of it. 

hey pulled up the boat and rushed into the “beat,” 
catching the jacks by the tail, tossed them out upon the 
sands by the dozen, jacks being in demand at any and all 


times. Other s began to appear—every gull, peli- 
van and wandwnr tedon the reef within a a ot 


three miles seemed to scent the prey, and the water was 
soon covered with them, creating a scene difficult to 
describe and beyond the bounds of imagination. 

For twenty minutes the roar continued, then the jacks, 
apparently worn out or satiated, drew off like cavalry and 
finally -disappeared; but for a long time the sardines 
hugged the shore and permitted the birds to gorge them- 
selves upon them. The jacks had demoralized them so 
utterly that they ignored other foes. I recall Isaac 
McLellan’s verse: 


“Swift speed crevalle over that watery plain, 
Swift over Indian River’s broad expanse, 
Swift where the ripples boil with finny hosts, 

Bright glittering they glance; 

And when the angler’s spoon is o’er them cast, 
How fierce, how vigorous the fight for life! 
Now in the deeps they plunge, now leap in air, 

Till ends the unequal strife.” 


The poet of the rod must have seen a jack beat in the 
happy land of fishes, where butter is a drink and milk 
grows on trees. Nearly every day in May and June the 
roar of a “jack beat” could be heard on the reef, and I 
can compare the peculiar fascination it exerted only to 
that of a fire to some people, who rise at any hour of the 
night to indulge in the gratification of seeing the flames 
lick up house or forest. I rarely missed a jack beat, and 
often lying off a school had sport that would have 
charmed the most critical angler, as the jack is the in- 
carnate spirit of war. The word defeat is not in his 
vocabulary. He may be outfought, but he is never de- 
feated; he may have been whipped, but he has never dis- 
covered it. 

There are several varieties of jacks. One, the jurel, 
which Chief called the Cajinua, was a splendid game, 
and with a 1o-ounce rod I found the smaller ones delight 
makers. 

I had a strange experience a few nights ago. The 
nights have been clear and beautiful, with a full moon, 
and Bob proposed that we run down to Marquesas Keys, 
some forty miles to the eastward. We started in the 
afternoon, running before the wind. The water was 
smooth, and when the moon came up every wave seemed 
to catch its effulgence and change to silver, while the Gulf 
itself, that silent, mysterious stream flowing along so 
quietly, was ablaze with phosphorescent light. We ap- 
peared to be sailing down a river of silver, when suddenly 
a deep black mass caught my eye dead ahead, a black hole 
in the river of moonlight it appeared; yet around the 
lower line the phosphorescence blazed. 

Bob hauled the sloop into the wind, and a few minutes 
later we rounded up alongside the hulk of a large 
schooner, a total wreck, drifting along in the great river 
or stream that poured through the Straits of Florida to 
sweep up the coast. 

She was half full of water and the waves were sloshing 
over the deck. Bob ran alongside and I went aboard. 
The vessel had evidently been struck by a hurricane 
somewhere, as the masts-were broken off flush with the 
deck, and her rigging had gone with the masts. She was 
deserted, and was the picture of desolation; yet appar- 
ently her hull was sound. The cabin was half full of 
water, and chairs and clothing were washing about, noth- 
ing being disturbed. She had the appearance of a 
ship that had suddenly been deserted, every man leaving 
her without going below. There was not a living thing 
to be seen except a tarantula, which, when I placed it in 
a saucer, could touch the edges all around with its furry 
legs. The crew were either drowned, or supposing that 
the vessel was sinking, they had taken to the boats, leav- 
ing her a wreck and a menace to navigation. She hailed 
from the island of Trinidad, and was loaded with a cargo 
of jelly and brandied fruit. We stood by her some time, 
then sailed east, where we reported the wreck, and a few 
days later she was towed into port. The sale of that 
wreckage ruined the Key West and Havana markets for 
guava jelly for many a day. 

The keys of this reef have been the scene of many 
tragedies. There is little doubt that freebooters and 
pirates frequented them in the early days, the harbor of 
Garden Key being eminently fitted for a refuge in days 
when there were no long range guns or steamers. There 
are several entrances to the first harbor, so that a fleet of 
schooners could easily elude the crew of a large vessel. 
In the period up to 1860 the reef was dotted with wrecks 
after a hurricane, and many wreckers made their head- 
quarters at Key West. 

Their skippers seemed to have developed a sixth sense, 
which enabled them to scent a wreck. Wrecks in the early 
days were often prearranged. A ship was heavily insured 
and deliberately wrecked. In 1903 I passed the reef to 
the west of Loggerhead. The sea was making a clear 

breach over it, and the teeth of the coral was plainly 
visible, though the Gulf was perfectly smooth. In a 
word, no one could fail to recognize the spot as deadly 
in the best of weather; yet in 1862, during my first trip 
to the reef, I saw a big ship under full sail crash into this 
coral reef on a bright day. Twelve hours later she was 
surrounded by a fleet of wreckers that came steaming 
down from Key West like birds of prey. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





The Fly-Casting Tournament. 


Wun. the fly-casting competition in connection with 
the New York Sportsman’s Show attracted much interest 
and resulted in the making of notable records, much dis- 
satisfaction has been expressed, both by participants and 
spectators, with the facilities provided for the contests. 
The casting was done over an elevated tank, which was 
sadly deficient in length for the skilled work of the long 
distance casters; and by reason of its elevation above the 
floor was beyond the view of spectators except from the 
galleries. The fly-casting, it is pointed out, is always a 
drawing card, and it deserves the most perfect arrange- 
ment practicable to be secured. All who are interested 
in the sport will hope that another year the provision 
made for the competitions will be more adequate. As an 
outgrowth of the competitions, a fly-casting club is form- 
ing, of which particulars will be given in our next issue. 


Economic Aspects of National Fish 
Culture and Acclimatization.* 


BY HUGH M. SMITH, 


The question is often asked, “Does government fish- 
culture pay?” or, “Are the economic results of national 
tishculture commensurate with the cost?” The people 
who entertain doubts on this point are mostly those 
who have not taken the time or had the opportunity to 
familiarize themselves with what has been attempted 
and what has been accomplished by the national and 
State fish commissions. 

Much evidence can be adduced to show that the fish- 
cultural operations of the general government are of 
direct financial benefit to the country at large. The 
results, in the case of some species, have been so 
striking and so widespread that it would be almost as 
supererogatory to refer to them as to discuss the utility 
of agriculture; in the case of other species there can be 
no doubt of the value of the work, although it may be 
only occasionally possible to distinguish the effects of 
human intervention on the fish supply from those due to 
natural causes. Some of the important results of the 
Commission’s efforts, which have previously been cited 
in the reports, may appropriately be again referred to, 
if only to draw attention to the continuance of the results. 

The leading river fish of the eastern seaboard is the 
shad. No other anadromous species has been more ex- 
tensively cultivated, and none is now so dependent on 
artificial measures for its perpetuation. Inasmuch as the 
principal fisheries are in interstate or coastal waters and 
the movements of the fish from the high seas to our 
rivers and back tq the high seas place it beyond the claim 
to ownership which might be urged by the various States 
were the shad a permanent resident within their jurisdic- 
tion, it has seemed especially desirable and necessary that 
this species should be fostered bv the general Government 
for the benefit of the entire country. The shad was one 
of the first species whose artificial propagation was taken 
up by the Fish Commission, and its cultivation is to day 
a leading factor in fishery work. Almost every large shad 
stream has been the site of hatching operations, and dur- 
ing the ten years ending in 1903 the number of artificially 
hatched shad returned to public waters by the Govern- 
ment was over one and a half billion. An important point 
is that these eggs are taken from fish that have been 
caught for market, and hence would be totally lost if the 
Commission did not collect them from the fishermen. 

The great multiplication of all kinds of fishing ap- 
pliances on the coast, in the bays, in the estuaries, and 
along the courses of the rivers results in the capture of a 
very large part of the run each season before the shad 
reach the spawning grounds, and hence the natural in- 
crease is seriously curtailed, and, in some streams, almost 
entirely prevented. The steady increase in the shad catch 
in the face of conditions more unfavorable than confront 
any other fish of our eastern rivers is conclusive evidence 
of the beneficial effects of artificial propacation. In 1880, 
prior to which year shad cultivation had been on a com- 
paratively small basis, the total yield of this species from 
Maine to Florida was 18,000,000 pounds; during the four 
succeeding years the supply in many of the streams de- 
creased to such an extent that the abandonment of the 
fishery, as a commercial enterprise, was imminent. From 

1885, when the largely increased plants of fry began to 
produce results, until the present time, the trend of the 
fishery has been steadily upward in every stream. 
Against a product of 18,000,000 pounds, worth $995,000, 
in 1880, is to be placed an annual catch of over 50,000,000 
pounds, valued at $1,700,000, at the present time. As a 
result of the increased abundance of shad, the cost of this 
toothsome food has been materially reduced, but even at 
the price actually received the value of the increase in the 
annual catch at this time is upward of a million dollars, 
or more than three times the amount expended by the 
Government in the propagation of shad in twenty years. 

Evidence is not lacking to show that the long-continued 
and increasingly extensive fishcultural operations on the 
Great Lakes have prevented the depletion of those waters 
in the face of the most exhausting lake fisheries in the 
world. The luscious whitefish, the splendid lake trout, the 
excellent nike-perch or wall-eyed pike, are hatched in 
such numbers as to assure their preservation without 
further curtailing the fisheries. 

The magnitude of the salmon fisheries of the Pacific 
States has required very extensive artificial measures to 
keep up the supply. Hatcheries have been established on 
tributaries of the Sacramento and Columbia, in the Puget 
Sound region, and on some of the short coast rivers; here 
are taken the eggs of the royal chinook, of the scarcely 
less royal blue-back, and of other species, and here each 
year millions of young salmon are started on their way 
to salt water. Having grown and waxed fat on the rich 
pasturage of the ocean, these fish return to the rivers to 
spawn in from two to four years. Some seasons as many 
as 75,000,000 salmon eggs have been coilected, a quantity 
representing nearly 21,000 quarts, or 650 bushels. 

A remarkable fact in the history of the Pacific salmons— 
of which there are five species—is that without exception 
all fish which enter any stream on the entire coast, from 
the Golden Gate to the Arctic Ocean, die after once 
spawning, none surviving to return to the sea. This wise 
provision of nature to prevent the overstocking of streams 
has been made foolish by the appearance of man on the 
scene; he not only catches the salmon in the coast waters 
and the lower courses of the rivers with gill nets, seines, 
and pound nets, in the upper waters with the same ap- 
pliances supplemented by the fish wheels, and on the 
spawning grounds with all sorts of contrivances, but, in 
certain sections even carries his foolhardy greed to the 
extent of barricading the streams so that no fish can reach 
the waters where their eggs must be deposited. 

Natural reproduction, thus so seriously curtailed, is not 
sufficient to keep up the supply in many of the streams 
where fishing is most active, for many of the eggs escape 
fertilization, many more are eaten by the swarms of 
predaceous fishes that haunt the spawning beds, and many 
are lost in various other ways during the long hatching 


*Extract from a lecture by Hugh M. Smith, deputy commis- 
sioner, entitled “How the Government Maintains the Fish Sup- 
ly,” delivered before te Googrentiedt Society of Baltimore, 
Fatuary, 1903, and printed in the Report of the Commission of 
is. 
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period; while the helpless fry and alevin fall a ready prey 
te the same fishes in the upper waters and the young sal- 
mon have to run the long gauntlet of the rivers only to 
meet new foes in the estuaries, on the coast, and in the 
open sea, : 

It is, therefore, no wonder that artificial propagation on 
a large scale is imperatively demanded in the western 
salmon streams, and is actively urged and highly com- 
mended .by fishermen, canners, business men, and_ the 
public at large. The beneficial influence of the work of 
the Government, supplemented by that of the three coast 
States, has been unmistakable in some sections, and can- 
not be doubted in general; but it has not often been pos- 
sible to distinguish definitely the increase due to natural 
from that due to artificial propagation; recently, however, 
some striking evidence of the benefits arising from the 
hatchery operations has come from the experimental 
marking of young salmon before liberation. Thus, a lot 
of 5,000 fingerlings incubated at the Clackamas (Oregon) 
station in 1896 were released after being marked in such 
a way that they could be recognized if again caught. In 
1898 375 of these marked fish, averaging 27 pounds, were 
caught m the Columbia and 5 in the Sacramento, and in 
the two following scasens probably 70 more were taken, 
the aggregate weight of the salmon known to have been 
recaptured being not less than 10.000 pounds. 

The outcome of this experiment is of extraordinary 
significance. It means that for every thousand fingerling 
salmon hatched and liberated by the Fish Commission on 
the Columbia, 2.000 pounds of adult fish were caught for 
market two, three and four years later. Let us reduce 
this to a financial basis and see what a striking exhibit 
is made: The total expense to the Government of hatch- 
ing and planting salmon is under $1 per thousand fish of 
the size in question; the valve of the resulting salmon 
caught by the fisherman is, at a very reasonable estimate, 
5 cents per pound, or $100 for the 2.000 pounds actually 
taken. It is not claimed orexpected that such extraordinary 
results are regularly attained, but, if the average outcome 
is only one-tenth as large as shown by these figures, then 
the salmon work of the Commission is yielding an actual 
money return of 1.000 per cent. per annum. 

Man’s possible influence on the fishes of the onen sea 
is problematical. but there is no doubt of the effects of 
human intervention on the abundance of fishes and other 
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animals which regularly frequent the bays and coastal 
waters, more especially the bottom-living species like the 
cod, the flounders, and the lobster, which are hatched in 
large numbers at the marine establishments of the Com- 
mission, ‘The utility of fishculture as applied to the cod 
is scouted by some people in the United States and 
abroad; singularly enough, however, some of these same 
people are willing to admit *4e injury done by overfishing 
or indiscriminate fishing. 

In taking up the culture of the cod many years ago, and 
in continuing it to the present time, the Fish Commission 
has proceeded on the principle that the effects of man’s 
improvidence may be counteracted by the application of 
man’s ingenuity and power in aiding nature. The ultimate 
success of cod culture on the Atlantic coast was therefore 
confidently expected, and the expectations have been more 
than realized. Practical results of an unmistakable char- 
acter were first manifested in 1889, since which time a 
very lucrative shore cod fishery has been kept up on 
grounds that were entirely depleted or that had never 
contained cod in noteworthy numbers in the memory of 
the oldest inhabitants. There is much unsolicited testi- 
mony on this point from many people who have profited 
from the past twelve or fifteen years’ operations at 
Gloucester and Woods Hole stations. The benefits have 
not been confined to the immediate vicinity of the 
hatcheries, but have extended westward and southward 
along the Middle Atlantic coast and eastward along the 
whole coast of Maine. 

A very important line of practical work conducted by 
the Commission is the transplanting of aquatic food ani- 
mals into waters to which they were not indigenous. This 
work is addressed not only to lake, pond and stream 
fishes like the basses and trouts, but also to the sea-going 
species like the salmon, shad and striped bass. Examples 
of the results of such efforts have been published in the 
annual reports from year to year, and some further data 
will appear elsewhere in the current report; but attention 
is particularly drawn to two of the most successful in- 
stances of acclimatization of native fishes. About thirty 
years ago the shad and the striped bass of the Atlantic 
Coast were introduced on the Pacific Coast; the slender 
colonies hecame established, flourished, extended them- 
selves widely, and multiplied to such an extent that these 
two species now rank among the leading food fishes of 
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the Pacific States, and in certain localities exist Perhege 
in greater abundance than in any waters.on the Atlantic 
Coast. The economic results of what was at first only an 
experiment may be thus stated: 
Total cost of planting shad and striped bass on 

Pacthe Gatat,. uniler: a ésic0.sctesestiwoosts si Q6 000 
Average annual catch of these fish at present 

URE. ‘SIOUINES is oi saibwnsds 006 os csaviwebevess see SGIROND 
Yearly market value of the catch..........+.+. $100000 
Aggregate catch to end of 1902, pounds........18,900.000 
Total value of the catch to end of 1902........ $670,000 

The figures to 1905 follow: 
Total cost of planting shad and striped bass on 


Pacific Coast, under .........0'¢ pase bh shes’ -FQR000 
Average annual catch of these fish at present 
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Yearly market value of the catch.............. $165.000 
Aggregate catch to end of 1904, pounds....... .26.400,000 
Total value of the catch to the end of 1904..... $055,000 





Striped Bass on the Pacific Slope. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In the exceedingly interesting and valuable contribu- 
tion to the 4th of March number of Forest AND STREAM 
entitled “Striped Bass of the Pacific Coast,” the write: 
(J. D. C.) who is entitled to the thanks of the angling 
community for his article has made a little slip of the 
pen in stating that striped bass were “brought from the 
East and placed in these waters half a score of years ago.” 

In point of fact, striped bass were brought from the 
East and placed in the waters of the Pacific in 1879. In 
the summer of that year Mr. Livingston Stone left New 
England with several Atlantic varieties of fish for the 
Pacific Coast, among which were some striped bass, num- 
bering, as nearly as I can remember, 135 small bass 
(probably two-year-olds) and 35 large ones. These were 
deposited in good order in brackish inlets of the lower 
Sacramento. 

Some years after a later shipment of striped bass was 
made to the Pacific, but by that time the bass that were 
planted in 1879 had become firmly established on the 
Pacific Slope and were spreading rapidly. 

Myron GREEN. 





The [Motorboat and Sportsman’s 
) how. 


e t 

In our last three issues we have mentioned many of the 
exhibitors at the Motorboat and Sportsman’s Show, held 
at Madison Square Garden. The following firms in- 
clude all those exhibitors who have not been commented 
on before. 

The Brown-Cochran Co., Lorain, Ohio, exhibited 
the Lacey engines in both two and four-stroke. The 
3 horsepower was running for demonstration with pro- 
peller connected in a tank of water, while the 20-30 
horsepower was running with no load. The width 
of the bed was unusual and, together with the counter- 
balanced flywheel, tended very much to reduce exces- 
sive vibration. It was not even necessary to fasten 
the engines to the floor. The assembling of the valve 
complete, including the seat itself, makes it extremely 
easy and convenient for removal in case of necessity. 
All parts being under the eye of the operator makes 
it an accessible engine. 

The exhibit of the -Lamb. Boat and Engine Co., 
Clinton, Ia., showed a better assortment of sizes to 
suit the customer than any other. In two cylinders 
they had 1o and 18 horsepower; in three cylinders, 15 
and 27, and in four cylinders, 30 and 36. Seamless 
brass water jackets were an innovation. Water jacket- 
ing of all valves was noted. Multiple feed pressure 
lubricator and especially large reversing mechanism, 
five piston rings to each piston, and modern jump spark 
were other features. The thrust bearing is of the 
familiar regulation steam type. 

Fairbanks Company, of New York, exhibited more 
engines of their own make and those of the Smalley 
Gas Engine Company, Bay City, Mich., than any other 
exhibitor. . The number of inquiries and the interest 
shown in this exhibit was remarkable, it being not an 
unusual thing for several hundred inquiries or requests 
for catalogues to be recorded during a day and evening. 
They showed several sizes in one, two, three and four 
cylinders. The engines up to 12 horsepower use either 
feathering blade wheels or solid connected propeller, 
while engines of 12 horsepower and over use the Smalley 
reverse as standard equipment. In stationary engines 
they showed a 4 horsepower stationary, demonstrating a 
new type of ignition, which operated very regularly 
and with excellent results. The 1% horsepower pump- 
ing engine made a very compact outfit and especially 
adapted for country places or in the city, as it can be 
operated on either gas or gasolene. 

The 70-80 horsepower model B giant engine of E. 
H. Godshalk & Co., was of extreme interest, it being 
the only eight cylinder engine ever built of the 
two-stroke type. Nada was exhibited with the 
trophies she won the past season in various compe- 
titions. She was undoubtedly the fastest boat of her 
rating last season. A 15 horsepower giant motor was 
installed in a 20ft. mahogany yacht tender on the lagoon 
and was of especial interest. It was built by the 
Williams-Whittelsey Co., of Astoria, L. I., and shows 
some very fine lines, and a pariicularly fine arrangement 
of the interior, convenient and of more than usual care 
in design. 

Carlson Motor Vehicle Co, of Hartford, Conn, ex- 


hibited the only double opposed four-stroke en- 
gines in this show. The crank case was of aluminum 
with brass plates covering the tops and bottoms of 
water jackets. Cam adjustments were decidedly novel 
and of especial utility, in order to correct usual un- 
certainty in key-seating. which has been so often men- 
tioned in gasolene engines and automobile journals. 

Trebert Auto & Marine Engine Co., Rochester, N. 
Y., exhibited their 34 horsepower 340-pound four 
clyinder, four-stroke, high-speed engine, with planetary 
reverse, jump-spark and mechanically-operated valve 
engine. A rectangular brass water-jacket, similar to 
but one other shown at the Garden, was _ noticed. 
Brass is used in fresh water, but on account of electro- 
lytical action it is never used in salt water, nickel steel 
being substituted. 

The Spaulding Gas Engine Works, of St. Joseph, 
Mich., are represented by Maltby & Harding, who are 
located on Gravesend Bay at the Marine Basin adjoin- 
ing Ulmer Park. They showed 3% horsepower single 
and 7 horsepower double cylinder engines, with both 
make and break and jump spark. An especially new 
and valuable feature connected with the new Spaulding 
reversing wheel was that the thrust from the propeller 
can never be upon the crank shaft, as it is taken up on 
the outside of the boat against the stern bearing. The 
Maltby Cooking Muffler allows making of coffee or 
cooking while the engine is running, utilizing the heat 
of the exhaust for the purpose. By using the Maltby 
vaporizer, the engine can be operated either by gas or 
gasolene, simply by shutting off one or the other and 
making adjustments. 

Carlyle-Johnson Machine Co., Hartford, Conn., had 
a demonstration of a reversing mechanism for power 
boats, which has been used extensively by the Electric 
Launch Co., of Bayonne, N. J., and several other im- 
portant builders, which is composed entirely of cut 
gears with jack shafts, the whole equipped with John- 
son clutches. The expanding all-metal type is used. 
American and French engines are in this country being 
generally supplied with his clutch on account of its 
light weight and small diameter. The Smith & Mabley 
boat for Mr. Billings and several others in the show 
were equipped with this gear. 

The Victor Non-Corrosive Silver, exhibited by the 
Victor Metals Co., 29 Broadway, N. Y., and manu- 
factured in East Braintre, Mass., attracted a great 
deal of attention from yachtsmen and power boat 
men. The tensile strength is very high, and the metal 
itself is non-corrosive. Many yachts have been fitted 
with this metal, which is giving good satisfaction. 

E. Louvet & Son, Woodhaven, N. Y., had a small 
exhibit of 1%, 4 and 8 horsepower, two-stroke engines. 
The head and cylinder is in all cases cast together, and 
head is not water-jacketed, in order to get maximum ex- 
pansion at the time of explosion. What others seemed to 
have ignored in this respect this firm has attempted to 
compass. The brass cap on the top of the cylinder pro- 
tects the operator from getting burned. Monarch 
generator valves are also shown in all styles. 

The Dayton Electrical Mfg. Co. show the Apple igniter 
belt, gear and friction driven with its adaptation for 
light and ignition. 

The Lackawanna Valveless Motor Co., of Buffalo, 
N. Y., gave a good demonstration, stopping, starting 











and reversing their engine without touching the fly- 
wheel. Double cylinder 10 horsepower was the only 
size shown. 

The reversing propeller, shown by the Fairbanks- 
Grant Co., of Ithaca, N. Y., was of especial interest. 
There are but few three-blade reversing wheels on the 
market. On the extreme ahead position, the wheel is 
approximately a true screw. The two-stroke, 2 horse- 
power engine, with a diaphragm pump attracted a great 
deal of attention. This pump is of an entirely new con- 
struction and for the first time noted in connection 
with the gas engine. 

Snecker engines of several sizes were shown. These 
are manufactured by the Stamford Motor Co., of Stam- 
ford, Conn. Spherical combustion chambers, and the 
engines being started without any danger of back 
kick, as long as admission is delayed, makes them es- 
pecially attractive to those who have suffered injury 
from dangerous back kicks. 

Chas, D. Durkee & Co., 2 and 3 South street, head- 
quarters for yachting goods of various description, had 
one of the most elaborate displays in this line in the 
whole show. Durkee’s catalogue includes almost every- 
thing that is needed on a yacht or power boat. 

Imported carburetors, spark coils and the superior 
line of gods manufactured by themselves, were shown 
by Herz & Co., 187 Elm street, N. Y. These goods 
are strictly high grade, and while perhaps expensive. 
are well worth the money. 

C. F. Splitdorf, 17 Vandewater street, N. Y., had a 
full line of the celebrated Splitdorf coils. In the igni- 
tion line for gasolene engines, any articles, if not made 
by this enterprising house, will be made on short 
notice. The quality of the goods manufactured is 
strictly of the best. 

The Ever-Ready Batteries, as. exhibited by the 
American Electrical Novelty & Mig. Co., Hudson and 
Vandewater streets, N. Y., were shown to excellent 
advantage. These batteries have been so long on the 
market that their good qualities are fully appreciated 
by the power boat men. 

Charles Miller, 97 Reade street, N. Y., exhibited the 
Michigan Motor Co.’s feathering propeller wheel. 
Michigan reversing gear, an 8 horsepoweg#Barber en- 
gine, Miller marine spark plugs, Hirschél-Spillman 
four cylinder four-stroke 20 horsepower engine. Pitts 
field coils, pumps, Perdersen oilers, Splitdorf timers. 
searchlights, and so many power boat accessories that 
it would be hard to enumerate them. Miller’s trade 
is not alone to the consumer, but to the manufacturer 
as well. 

The perfection reversing gear of W. H. Brodie Co.. 
45 Vesey street, N. Y., was of the mitre gear: type. 
all parts running in oil. The clutches are all of the, 
expanding all-metal type, and on the forward motion 
a direct connection is made with two inch interlocking 
slots, which is an especial novelty. : 

The section of a launch cabin, exhibited by the 
Richardson Engineering. Co., showed a 3% horsepower 
De Dion gasolene engine, single cylinder direct con- 
nected with a 1% K. W. generator switchboard, volt- 
meter and ammeter, automatic circuit breaker and 
switch for charging batteries. Electric arc and in 
¢andescent. searchlights were also shown. The. full 
set of copper-plated instruments on a marble. switch- 
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board was complete in every detail. This outfit is 
sufficient for use on any yacht or float. 3 : 

The engine built by James Craig, Jr., 554 West Thirty- 
fourth street, Y., which was installed in Commo- 
dore Moore’s Onontio last summer, late in the season, 
had. many admirers. This engine has eight cylinders 
7y%in. diameter with a stroke of gin. and develops 
more than 250 horsepower. The new point of the 
double inlet and exhaust valves was a pleasing feature. 
A single cam shaft operates all the valves, as well as 
the igniters. Regular 7 horsepower single, 18 horse- 
power three cylinder, and four cylinder 25 horsepower 
engines were also shows. _ ha 

The Eagle Bicycle Mfg. Co., Torrington, Conn., had 
two engines, one two and the other four-stroke. rhe 
experience that this concern has had in finishing Eagle 
bicycles is made use of in the baked enamel finish of 
their product. The engines are compact, simple, easily 
started and as economical as the general run of gas- 
olene engines. The Abercrombie & Fitch power canoe 
was equipped with a 2 horsepower Eagle, and an order 
for 100 3% horsepower engines has been placed with 
them by Abercrombie & Fitch for power canoe in- 
stallation. . se 

The Remy Electric Co., of Anderson, Ind., exhibited 
high-tension magnetos, which have been adopted by 
automobile manufacturers in several instances, taking 
the place of the jump spark. This is a very strong 
argument in their favor and a step in a new direction. 
These people were among the first to pay any particular 
attention to high-tension magnetos, the supply of which 
has been furnished for the past two or three years by 
French manufacturers. 

C. L. Altemus & Co., of Philadelphia, were among 
the first to bring out a secondary distributor. They 
make also protected commutators for distributing the 
primary current. Something entirely new in jump- 
spark coils is the ventilated coil with switch connected. 
McCanna force lubricators, Breeze automatic carbu- 
retors and Muro accumulators are carried in stock by 
these people. 3 

Grant-Ferris Co., Troy, N. Y., for several years in- 
terested in the building of gasolene engines, are ‘out 
with some new types. Of all. the four-stroke 12 horse- 
power engines, with rectangular brass water-jacket, 
causes the most attention. Bevel reversing gear and 
Altemus high-tension distributors are used. In this 
engine the rotary circulating pump takes the place of 
the usual reciprocating. 

Working models of various lubricating devices, single 
and multiple, generator valves of several patterns are 
shown, as well as standard and special fittings for gas- 
olene engines, all manufactured by the Luckenheimer 
Co., Cincinnati, O., and unsurpassed for their excel- 
lence. The amount of business done by this concern in 
such goods, as exhibited, is something enormous. 


“Forest and Stream” Designing 
Competition No. IV. 


Design for a 60ft. Waterline Cruising Lavnch. 








AWARD OF CABIN PLAN PRIZE AND CRITICISMS. 


Or the numerous designs submitted there were only 
two boats whose interior arrangements were well worked 
out in all details. Most of the cabin plans needed more 
study and knowledge of the requirements of such craft. 
Some designs embodied good qualities but were lacking in 
important features. The cabin plan prize of $25 is 
awarded to Moccasin, submitted ‘by Mr. Harold Lee. 
This design received the first prize of $100, as announced 
last week, 

p MOCCASIN. 

General arrangement excellent, particularly layout of 
cwner’s rooms and main cabin. Passageways and com- 
panionways liberal, and the quarters are not cramped. 
Drawer room in stateroom generous, locker space limi‘ed. 
Set berths would greatly improve the stateroom. Gocd 
ventilation and light throughout the boat. Bathroom util- 
ized space that might have otherwise been lost. It is well 
arranged, convenient and accessible either from state- 
room, main saloon or pilot house. Lockers in passage 
afford good storage space for luggage. oilers, etc. Main 
saloon roomy and well arranged. Sideboard would be 
more accessible if placed on after bulkhead, desk would 
prove convenient and is a necessary feature on a boat of 
this size. The plan of dividing main cabin by curtains is 
good. Pantry might be eliminated and could better be 
used as a place for the steward to sleep, as it has been 
found from ‘experience that it is better to keep the 
steward away from the crew. A door in the after end 
of house opening to ice-box would afford easy access 
when filling, and would avoid carrying the ice through 
the boat. Engine room sufficiently large, but engine is not 
accessible, being too close to partition. The placing of 
berths for crew in engine room is bad practice. This 
should be avoided whenever possible. Crew’s lavatory is 
of good size; water and gasolene tanks are of liberal 
Capacity and are well placed. 


BARLEY. 


The author of this design has adopted the old style 
trunk cabin, which is hardly suitable for an offshore cruis- 
ing boat. Arrangement generally good. Boat would have 

improved by dropping the floor and reducing free- 
rd. Companionway with side entrance is unusual 
and undesirable. Toilet room is accessible, but occupies 
Valuable space, and could be arranged to better advantage 
chewhere. Stateroom would be improved by stationary 
I rths, and if this were done the room would be cramped. 
tis also lacking in locker and drawer space. Space not 
Well utilized in main cabin, lockers being necessary and 
Sideboard should be nearer galley. Galley is roomy and 
well arranged, Engine room of good size and all parts of 
ae could be easily reached. Pipe berths in engine 
vom unnecessary, as there is ample room for four men in 
crews quarters aft. Crew quarters being separated 

rom engine room and galley excellent. 


NO. 13. 


parect too’ straight and freeboard too high amidships. . 


©use too far forward, and as shown spoils much 





of the room below. Engine” room, galley, passageway 
and forecastle occupy the better part of the boat. The low 
head room in passageway is undesirable. The placing 
of the pilot house above galley is objectionable. The 
tub is crowded into the bathroom at the expense of other 
fittings. Irregular cabin house aft very objectionable, and 
would look anything but shipshape in practice. 


BILGEWATER. : 
A very good and simple arrangement spoiled by irregu- 
lar cabin house aft. at well ventilated and lighted, 
and would make a livable cruiser. 


WINDSOR. 


Drawings superbly rendered. By far the best submitted, 
and plainly the work of a very capable draughtsman. 
Arrangement excellent. Owner’s quarters not quite so 
roomy as those of the first prize design. Layout aft un- 
usually good. A few minor changes would make this 
boat’s interior ideal. 

NAVAHOE, 


Narrow breadth restricts cabin accommodations. State- 
room entirely too cramped. The floor room is insufficient 
and the berths too narrow. Toilet room very small. Main 
cabin cramped, berths too narrow to sleep on, and if ex- 
tended would greatly reduce floor space. Head room 
lacking over forward part of engine, which would be a 
great inconvenience for both engineer and steward. Tanks 
occupy valuable space amidships. Galley small and incom- 
pletely fitted. Crew’s toilet room impossible as shown. 


BARNACLE. 
Old-fashioned cabin house and excessive breadth enable 
designer to secure large accommodations. 
ESTMAN MAR, 


Arrangement poor. Lacks care in working out details. 
Objectionable irregular cabin house. Criticism was made 
of this design last week. 


LONG ISLAND. 
This design was also criticised last week. 





Marine Gasolene Engines. 


BY A. E, POTTER, 
(Continued from page 201.) 


THE crank case of a two-stroke engine is an extremely 
important part. It is here that the charge of air and 
gasolene vapor is drawn in by the partial vacuum formed 
each time the piston ascetds. If there are leaks any- 
where, this vacuum will be insufficient to aspirate a 
charge of gas and air sufficiently rich in gasolene vapor 
to stand the admixture of the air which leaks in through 
some defect in design or machining, or possibly resulting 
from wear of the bushings on the main bearings. If these 
leaks allow air to take up a part of the space in the crank 
case by reason of leaks, the same cause in turn will allow 
a leakage of the gas, a reduction in the amount of com- 
pression, there will not be sufficient pressure to force cut 
the burned gases and get a full charge of gas into the 
cylinder following each explosion, and the result is a loss 
of power that is frequently misunderstood. In this con- 
nection we are supposing that there are no leaks by the 
piston and rings. 

The cubical contents of the space below the piston, 
when it is on the lower or inner center, should be as little 
as it is possible to make it. By the rule explained in a 
previous installment of this article, when the clearance is 
equal to the piston displacement, which in this case, in the 
crank chamber, is always a little more than in the combus- 
tion chamber. In correcting the piston displacement in 
the combustion chamber, we deducted from the length of 
the stroke the distance between the top of the exhaust 
port and the point reached by the piston on the lower 
center; but in correcting for this displacement, the dis- 
tance from the top of the inlet port to that point which 
the piston reaches, as there can be no compression after 
the inlet port in the cylinder opens, should be deducted 
instead, 

Frequently a two-stroke engine is designed so that the 
charge enters through a valve in the top, which opens as 
scon as the pressure in the cylinder ts lower than that in 
the crank case. On the very largest two-stroke engines 
made this construction is followed, and in this case the 
correction of the clearance in the crank case would be the 
same as in the combustion chamber. There is still another 
modification of construction, the result being the same as 
above, only a part enters through a valve into the top of 
the cylinder, followed by the greater part of the charge 
through a port. 

In the large engine mentioned above, the charge of air 
and gas is compressed in the proper proportions by two 
outside separate pumps, and the exhaust ports extend the 
whole circumference of the cylinder at intervals, while 
smaller sizes rarely have any such widely extended ex- 
havst ports. In this large engine the charge enters the 
firing or combustion chamber at a pressure of 9 pounds 
approximately, and there being no compression in the 
crank chamber, it is left open or partly so. 

By having the compression controlled by outside pumps, 
it is possible to increase or decrease the pressure by in- 
creasing or decreasing the clearances, but where crank 
case compression is used, it cannot be well increased above 
a certain pressure, rarely above 5 pounds, and allow suffi- 
cient room for the crank and connecting rod to revolve. 
When you hear of a two-stroke engine with a crank case 
compression of 15 pounds, as I have frequently heard 
claimed, it might be well to investigate before taking it 
for granted. In order to prove the highest crank case 
compression possible, not knowing the clearance, it will be 
necessary to employ the same means as for finding the 
compression in the combustion chamber, by filling the 
crank case with oil through the draw-off cock. with the 
piston on the inner center; that is, as near the crank shaft 
as it cam be put, and carefully measuring it. If then the 
number of.cubic inches is known, and the corrected piston 
displacement as well, the compression can be figured, pro- 
vided you will bear in mind that clearance equal to the 
displacement will give two atmospheres, about 29.4 pounds 
absolute, or, 144.7 gauge. .If clearance once the displace- 
ment gives 14.% pounds, twice the clearance would give 
one-half of 14.7 or 7.85 pounds, while four times the 


clearance would pounds. The proportion would 
therefore be the om clearance : the amount of dis- 
placement :: 14.7 : x. As an instance, with a. piston 
displacement of 64 cu, in, and a clearance of 144, the pro- 
portion would be 144 : 64 :: 14.7 : x==6.6-+ lbs. per sq, in. 

Having found the theoretical crank case compression, 
to prove it you would connect a piece of pipe to the. 
crank case with a check valve to prevent the pressure 
from returning to the crank case, and a piece of larger 
pipe or other receptacle surmounted by a pressure gauge. 
The engine should be belted up and the pressure shown 
on various speeds should be noted. This would be a good 
object-lesson to many of our two-stroke engine manufac- 
turers, five per cent. of which I think I can safely say 
have no definite idea of the amount of crank case com- 
pression they have. The higher this compression the 
more gas the engine will lose from slight leaks, amount- 
ing to more or less loss of power and increased gasolene 
consumption as well. 

If now instead of a passage into the crank case at a 
point which is never covered by the piston, and the egress 
of the air so taken in is prevented by a check valve or 
seat feed vaporizer, there is an additional port in the 
cylinder which is not opened until the piston is near the 
upper or outer center, it becomes the modern three-ported 
engine. It will readily be observed that this construction 
has greater need of close fitting bushings, for if the crank 
case were to fill, or partly fill, with air, there would be 
little or no. gas enter, particularly on slow speed; and if 
it happened that the carburetor was one with no great 
velocity to the air on aspiration, if leaks were to develop, 
there would be insufficient gasolene vapor to support com- 
bustion, and the result would be crank case explosions or 
the engine would not even start without “priming” with 
a few drops of gasolene in the combustion chamber, the 
engine would run intermittently for a few revolutions 
and then stop. Occasionally is met a two-stroke engine 
with a stuffing box on one or both ends of the crank 
shaft, but this construction for various reasons is unsatis- 
factory in the long run, and is expensive as well. Some 
manufacturers use adjustable bushings, and these, if 
properly made, give fair satisfaction; but no device has 
yet been designed and put into practical operation that 
will effectually prevent the loss of a certain amount of 
your crank case compression. 

In order to reduce the clearance, I have ben told that 
one authority advises that a quantity of vaseline be put 
into the crank case. My advice to such as contemplate 
any such senseless a trick is—do not, for the vaseline 
would be dissolved by any gasolene that might come into 
contact with it, and it might be found hardly practical to 
run your engine on vaseline. 3 

I can only advise that your clearance be made as little 
as possible, and that extra care be taken to get good fits 
on the main crank shaft bearings. 

; [TO BE CONTINUED.] 


Work at City Istanp—Mr. Robert Jacob has had 
more new work in his yard this winter than at any other 
time since he acquired the property from Mr. Henry 
Piepgrass some years ago. Mr. Jacob has had six orders 
for new boats, and one of these,a launch for Mr. Charles 
W. Lee, is entirely completed. Four of the new boats 
were from designs by Mr. Henry J. Gielow, one by 
Messrs. A. Cary Smith & Ferris, and one from his own 
designs. 

The largest of the boats building is an auxiliary 
schooner for Mr. W. T. Colbron, New York Y. C. She 
is 6oft. waterline, 84ft. over all, roft. breadth and 8ft. 
draft. Her auxiliary power will consist of a 45ft. horse- 
power Craig engine. She is a centerboard boat, and will 
be known as Witoco. This boat was designed by Mr. 
Gielow, who also plannéd the 51ft. over all auxiliary sloop 
building there. The latter boat is for an old client of Mr. 
Gielow’s and is a shoal draft boat intended principally for 
cruising. The other two boats building from -Mr. Gie- 
low’s designs are power craft. The larger of the two is 
the boat for Mr, Lee. She is a beauiiful boat, and the 
work on her is of the highest order throughout. This 
boat is called Dreamer, and will be given a trial trip as 
soon as the weather gets warmer. The smaller of the two 
power boats is for Mr. Charles M. Gould. This boat, 
which is now in frame, is 46ft. 6in. over all, 42ft. water- 
line, 1oft. breadth and 3ft. draft. She will be fitted with 
a 15 horsepower motor and will be lighted by electricity. 

Venona is the name selected by Mr. Robert Olyphant 
for his cruising schooner building from Messrs. A. Cary 
Smith & Ferris’ design. She is 65ft. 6in. over all, 45ft. 
waterline, 16ft. breadth and oft. draft. She is a powerful 
vessel of substantial construction, and has a good deal of 
room below under a flush deck. Her keel was laid on 
December 31, and she was ready for launching on Febru- 
ary 22. The interior woodwork is now completed. 

The high speed power boat building from Mr. Jacob’s 
design is for a member of the New York Y. C., and is 
4oft. long. , 

Ailsa is being put in readiness for the ocean race, and 
considerable work is being done on the boat. Her copper 
has been stripped off and a good many of her planks have 
been removed and replaced. Her frames and fastenings 
have been examined and all necessary work to make the 
boat thoroughly seaworthy will be done. The repairs are 
being carried out under the direction of Messrs. Tams, 
Lemoine & Crane. Mr. Grenville Kane will act as Mr. 
Redmond’s representative on Ailsa, and he may be accom- 
panied by Mr. Paul Eve Stevenson, well known to yachts- 
men as the author of several books on sea life. 

The 7o0-footer Virginia is also receiving extensive re- 
pairs. Her planking has been ripped off as far aft as 
the mast, and steel plates have been placed outside the 
frames under the stringers which extend forward to the 
stem. She will be replanked with two thicknesses of 
yellow pine, and when the work is completed she will be 
stiff and rigid and in good shape for a season’s racing. 
Virginia was the only one of the four “seventies” that 
was not strengthened before. 

The yard is filled with many interesting and famous 
boats, principal among them being Reliance. Close by are 
the three largest and best known yawls in the world—~ 
Sybarita, Ailsa and Vigilant. With these three fine ves- 
sels lying so close together, one has an excellent oppor- 
tunity to compare the work of three of the world’s” 
famous designers~—Watson, Fife and Herreshoff, 
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Boston Letter. 


Awnuat Meetine or: Y.-R. A. ‘or Ms#-The annual 
meeting of the Yacht Racing Association of Massa- 
chusetts will be held at Young’s Hotel on Thursday 
‘evening, March 16. Several important amendments will 
come up for the consideration of: delegates at this 
meeting. One of these provides that the judges must 
hail a yacht which has crossed the line before the gun, 
but that failure to recall shall not- relieve the yacht 
from recrossing. Such an amendment, in view of the 
fact that the rules at present put the obligation on the 
judges of recalling a yacht which has crossed the line. 
It being assumed that the judges have the intention 
of enforcing the rules governing starts, it may be in- 
ferred that failure on the part of-judges to recall a 
yacht that has actually crossed the line too soon is be- 
cause those judges did not actually see the transgres- 
sion. This being the case, a protest by another yacht 
will result in a question of veracity. between two skip- 
pers, or if the transgressor did not. really believe his 
yacht to have crossed before gunfire, a question of 
fact; and consequently a hard: one for-any. board of 
judges to decide. It is proposed to adopt.a new class 
to be known as Class H, to conform to the limits of the 
Catboat Association. The association was. formed to 
preserve the interest in the Cape cat by providing 
classification for this type of boat in. the general racing 
throughout the bay. Another amendment. proposes to 
strike out Classes D, 25-footers; S, 21-footers, and X, 
15-footers. From what has been shown in the racing 
of the past two or three years the elimination of these 
classes from the lists of the Association is in keeping 
with the practical conditions that a:e now known to 
exist. Class D, 25-footers, was intended, as were all 
of the former restricted classes of the Y. R. A., to 
provide for a wholesome type of cruising boat. The 
manner in which loose places in the restrictions were 
taken advantage of was evidenced in the boats that 
were built to race in this class during the season of 
1903. The warning for this class, given by the tenden- 
cies in it and in other classes in previous years, were 
deliberately set aside, and boats that were nothing more 
or less than freak racers were built. While it 1s, per- 
haps, unfortunate that these productions of 1903 were 
not given opportunities of racing as Y. R. A. 25-footers 
last season, such an ending to the class appeared in- 
evitable to all lovers of good form in boats who looked 
upon the matter in an impartial light. So far as any 
future development of 25-footers under the rules ‘by 
which these last boats were built, is simply impossible, 
for sane yachtsmen will not build new boats. One of 
the boats now in existence is so far superior to the 
others in point of speed, that no sport can be obtained 
from racing the others with her. So, for all practical 
purposes the class has died a natural death, and may as 
well be stricken from the lists of the Association now 
as any other time. The Little Haste gave all the warn- 
ing that was necessary in Class S, 21-footers, during 
the season of 1902, and since that time the class has 
not been raced. Those owners in the class, who were 
fortunate enough to have boats that were not so ex- 
treme, sold them, and these boats are now scattered 
along the coast and inland. No yachtsman will build 
under the rules that then governed the class, and so 
the proposed amendment to strike it from the lists 
comes in natural sequence. 

Class X, of 15-footers, was an unrestricted class, for 
which no boats have been built for several years, and 
has been practically forgotten as a factor in Massa- 
chusetts Bay yachting. There is at present a restricted 
class limited to 15ft. waterline for which a few boats 
were built last season, and still fewer new ones during 
the present winter. The class, a new one, has not de- 
veloped with any great furor, but it is better than the 
old one, which it was intended to succeed, and so the 
old one must go. The new uniform rule of measure- 
ment for rating is to be considered at this meeting, and 
is likely to be discussed at length. With the passing 
of the before-mentioned classes, the Y. R. A. of Massa- 
chusetts is somewhat bare of classes under its direct con- 
trol, although it does have jurisdiction over classes that 
are directly controlled by associations of their own. So 
the Association is in the best position it could be to 
adopt the new universal rule. If this is done, it is 
likely that it will only be after considerable discussion, 
for there are many yachtsmen who are opposed to the 
rule, whether or not they have studied what types are 
possible under it. 

Boston Y. C. Smoxer.—A smoker will be held at 
the town house of the Boston Y. C., Rowe’s Wharf, on 
Friday evening, March 17. Mr. Louis M. Clark will 
be the speaker of the evening. He will give a talk on 
the New Uniform Measurement Rule, illustrating his 
remarks by blackboard sketches. Mr. Clark is one of 
the best men who could advocate the pew rule for the 
club, as he has made a deep study of it and is familiar 
with all of its possibilities. He was one of the com- 
mittee to represent the Eastern Y. C. at the con- 
ferences, which resulted in a more or less general 

adoption of the rule, and he has been a most ardent 
advocate of its adoption throughout Massachusetts Bay. 
The adoption of the rule was discussed at the last 
meeting of the Boston Y. C., and a compromise was 
made by the vote to race the handicap classes of the 
club under the rule during the coming season. Mr. 
Clark desired an opportunity to present the benefits 
of the rule at greater length than. was possible at the 
meeting, so that the members might understand it more 
fully, and he suggested the smoker for the purpose, 
which suggestion met with the approval of the majority. 

CHANGES IN PLaANs oF Mr. R. A: RatnEy’s SCHOONER. 
—It has been decided to change the measurements of 
Mr. Roy A. Rainey’s new schooner, which is to be 
built at Lawley’s from designs by Mr. A. S. Chese- 
brough, assisted by Mr. Fred D. Lawley. It was 
originally intended to have the waterline length of this 
schooner goft., but it has been decided to change that 
measurement to gsft. This is said not to be because 
of any possibility in classification, but rather to ob- 
tain more room, cruising accommodations being the 
main feature of the yacht. On account of the change 
‘n waterline length, the over all-length has been in- 


creased to 136ft. 3in. The breadth of 25ft. 6in. and the 
draft. of 14ft. will not be changed. The schooner’s dis- 
placement is about 170 tons, and her sail area is 9,400 
sq. ft., which is comparatively small. f 

Ermina II. -to BE Launcuep Soon.—The oft. 
schooner Elmina II. designed by Méssrs. A. Cary 
Smith and Ferris, is nearing completion at Lawley’s, 
and it is expected that she will be launched in about 
ten days. There will still be considerable finishing up 
to do about the deck and in the cabins, but this can be 
done while she is afloat at the dock. Over the plating 
there was placed a complete covering of specially pre- 
pared cement, which served as a priming coat, and the 
work of paintiing is now going on. Elmina II. is 1asft. 
over all, 87ft, waterline, 25ft. breadth and 15ft. 6in draft. 
She will carry about 10,000 sq. ft. of sail. 

Mortorsoat SHow OPENED.—The Motorboat Show, 
which is being held in connection with the automobile 
show in Mechanics’ Building, was successfully opened 
Saturday evening. It is estimated that there were in 
the neighborhood of 15,000 people present. The show 
is quite an extensive one, and will undoutedly furnish 
lots of information to power boat men of the present, 
as well as of the future. The exhibits take up an im- 
mense amount of space and include showings from some 
of the most prominent builders of hulls, engines and 
equipment in the country. 

Joun B. KILueen. 

Boston, March 18, 


The Boston Power Boat Show. 


MeEcHAnics’. HALL was crowded to suffocation last 
Saturday, r1th inst., at the opening night of the Automo- 
bile and Power Boat Show. At 7:30 there was a large 
gathering of people on Huntington avenue awaiting the 
opening of the doors. There were no season card tickets 
issued, and everyone, exhibitors and press representatives 
as well, had to give up a ticket or coupon. When these 
were counted up on Sunday the number was found to be 
in excess of 47,000. 

The power boat end of the show was in unexpected 
proportions. The large number of engines and boats of 
all descriptions was something wonderful. There -were 
fully twice as many engines and fully six to eight times 
as many boats as were exhibited at een York. On the 
main floor there were but two boats exhibited, the 
greater part being on the lower or basement floor. Un- 
like the New York show, owing to insurance regulations, 
no engines were run except those operated by gas or 
kerosene. This made easier work for demonstrators, and 
harder for those who had to explain the engines in detail. 

Geo. Lawley & Son Corporation, South Boston, had a 
64ft. boat on the floor, designed by Arthur Binney, 70 
Kilby street, Boston, for Mr. C. H. Clark, Jr., of Phila- 
delphia. Boat will be named Hupa, and power is the six 
cylinder Standard engine, which was exhibited at the 
New York show. Hupa is a high speed autoboat of ex- 
ceptionally fine lines, and shows to excellent advantage. 

On the whole, the boats exhibited were very creditable. 
The power dories and cruising launches attracted rather 
more attention than the more radical type of high speed 
craft. 

Very many manufacturers of engines did not show at 
New York, while several exhibited at both places. 

Next week we will give our readers a description of 
the exhibits and exhibitors directly associated with yacht- 
ing and power boating. The total number of exhibitors 
being approximately 250, makes the undertaking some- 
what arduous; but luckily there are a good many auto- 
mobile exhibitors, which will reduce the number to be 
reported. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES.; 


For advertising relating to this department see pages ii and iii. 








EaGLe AND Cyritta Soitp.—The following sales have 
been made through Mr. Stanley M. Seaman’s agency: 
The knockabout Eagle, by Mr. J. W. Nelson, of Brooklyn, 
tc Mr, Parker Vanamee, of Newburgh, N. Y.; and the 
cruising yawl Cyrilla, by Mr. W. D. Turner, of Boston, 
Mass., to Mr. E. B. Newell, of New York. She was de- 
signed by Mr. Isaac B. Mills and built by W. B. Smith, 
at Quincy, Mass., in 1901. Cyrilla is 4oft. over all, 25ft. 
waterline, 1oft. breadth and sft. draft. Mr. Newell will 
bring the boat around the Cape himself some time during 
the spring. 

Ree 


ScHOONER FLEETWING Now aA Hovusesoat.—The old 
schooner Fleetwing was purchased some time ago by Mr. 
Charles D. Vail, and under his direction was converted 
into a houseboat. The boat’s spars, masts and interior 
fittings were all removed and sold. In the future she will 
be used on the Shrewsbury River by her new owner. 
Fleetwing was a keel boat 126ft. 4in, over all, 1o4ft. gin. 
waterline, 23ft. roin. breadth and 12ft. draft. She was 
built at Van Dusen’s yard, New York, in 1865, for Mr. 
Frank Osgood. 

RRR 


ScHOONER FortuNA Now A FISHERMAN.—The well- 
known schooner Fortuna was sold a short time ago by 
Mr. Henry R. Walcott, New York Y. C., to a southern 
concern who have made some changes on the boat in 
order to make her more suitable for fishing, for she is to 
be used for that purpose in the future. The vessel was 
examined when the transfer was made and her hull was 
found to be perfectly sound, and the only work of im- 
portance done on her was: to reduce her rig. Fortuna 
was built in 1883 by C. & R. Poillon, of Brooklyri, N.Y. 
from plans by Mr. A. Cary Smith. 


Boat ror Harmsworth Cup Race.—Mr. E. R. Thomas 
will have a 4oft. power boat built from designs by Messrs. 
Tams, Lemoine & Crane, and she will probably start in the 
races for the Harmsworth Cup next season. The boat will 
be equipped with an eight cylinder 150 horsepower Smith 
& Mabley Simplex engine. Messrs. Smith & Mabley guar- 
antee that the boat will make 30 miles an hour: otherwise 
Mr. Thomas will-not be asked to accept the boat, 


Racinc Boat ror ComMoporE Price, Caicaco Y. C.— 
Last year there was built at Wood’s Yard, City Island, a 
facing 21-footer for some Detroit-yachtsmen. She was 
known as Ste. Claire, and was designed by Messrs. Tams, 
Lemoine & Crane. Ste. Claire was the Detroit Country 
Club’s entry: in the races at Chicago for the Lipton Cup 
last season, and she won the series handily. The Chicago 
fachtsmen are making every effort to win back the trophy 
next season, and Commodore Price, of the Chicago Y. C., 
has ordered a 21-footer from Messrs. Tams, Lemoine & 
€rane, the designers of Ste. Claire. The new boat will 
be built by the Electric Launch Company, of Bayonne, 
N. J., and is 31ft. 1134in. over all, 21ft. waterline, roft, 
breadth, 6ft. draft, and will carry 850 sq. ft. of sail in the 
mainsail and jib. The boat will be double planked, and 
she will be fitted with hollow spars. 


RRR 


-. RAcE From Miami To NassAu.—Considerable interest is 
being taken by the racing enthusiasts in the plans for an 
ocean race of 150 miles across the Gulf Stream that has 
been projected for next winter. The idea is to start the 
race from Miami, Fla., and run to Nassau, New Provi- 
dence, in the Bahamas. On this trip the boats would 
practically enter harbor immediately after crossing the 
forty-two miles of the Gulf Stream, and as that current 
of warm water would be crossed at right angles, the race 
would be a much less strenuous one than would be a race 
to Cuba, in which the boats would have to race against 
the current cj the Gulf Stream. 


RRe 


Race FrRoM SoUTHAMPTON TO CALAIs.—Advices from 
Calais state that a motorboat race from Southampton to 
Calais will take place on July 14, and that on the follow- 
ing day there will be a similar race from Calais to Rams- 

ate, the races being under the auspices of the British and 

‘rench Automobile Clubs. 


RRe 


Express II. Sotp to W. R. Procror—Mr. Morton F, 
Plant has sold his steam yacht Express II. to Mr. Wil- 
liam Ross Proctor through the agency of Mr. Frank 
Bowne Jones. Express II. is goft. over all, roft. 6in. 
breadth, and 3ft. 6in. draft. She is similar in appeararice 
to Scout, Mirage and Tramp, and can do better than 20 
miles. The boat is now at Bristol, but will soon come to 
the westward. She will be overhauled at the Jacob yard, 
City Island. Express II. will be used as a tender to Mr. 
Ross’ 70-footer Mineola, and her name will be changed. 


RRR 


CHRISTENSEN TO COMMAND MineEoLa.—Chris Christen- 
sen, Captain Charles Barr’s right-hand man, will com- 
mand Mineola while Captain Barr is away on Atlantic in 
the ocean race. When Captain Barr returns, he will take 
charge of Mineola and Christensen will act as mate. 


RRe 


SPRINGFIELD Y. C. INCORPORATED.—The Springfield Y.C., 
of Brooklyn, has secured articles of incorporation and the 
paper has been filed with the county clerk. The incor- 
porators are Henry Kahl, 206 Woodbine street; Jacob 
Port, 249 Montrose avenue; Paul C. Schmidt, 470 Ham- 
burg avenue; Charles Ougheltree, 315 Nostrand avenue, 
and Henry Liebst, 196 Ralph street. The chib burgee will 
be red, white and blue, the latter color forming the field 
of the pennant, with a broad red stripe running length- 
wise through the center and with three white stars in a 
line. The new organization expects to acquire property 
suitable for a club house. 


ANNUAL MEETING GRAVESEND Bay Y. R. A—The an- 
nual meeting of the Gravesend Bay Y. R. A. was held at 
the Assembly, Brooklyn, on the evening of March & 
Seven delegates from the various clubs belonging to the 
Association were present. The new measurement rule was 
adopted, so that all the racing at Gravesend will be under 


one rule. 
Ree 


New York Y. C. Ractnc ScHEpuLE.—The Regatta Com- 
mittee of the New York Y. C., composed of Messrs. 
Oliver E. Cromwell, H. de B. Parsons and Ernest E. 
Lorillard, have laid out the following schedule: 

Tuesday, May 30.—The spring cups, off New York Y. 
C. station No. 10, Glen Cove; open to all regular and 
special classes. 

Saturday, June 17—Annual regattas; open to all regular 
classes. 

Saturday, July 8—The Glen Cove cups, off New York 
Y. C. station No, 10, Glen Cove; open to all regular and 
special classes and classes too sniall for enroltment. 

Saturday, September 9—The autumn cups, off New 
York Y. C, station No. 10, Glen Cove, open to all regular 
and special classes and classes too small for enrollment. 

The annual cruise will start é¢arly in August, and the 
fleet will probably go around the Cape to Marblehead, 
where they will: join the Eastern Y. C. boats, and the 
combined fleets will proceed eastward to Bar Harbor. 


Bristot Y. C. Ocean RacE.—The Race Committee 
of the Bristol Y. C. have arranged for an ocean race 
for small craft during the coming season. Tlie start 
will be off the club house Saturday afternoon, ‘July 1, 
at 5 o’clock, the course to be down the East Passage 
of Narragansett Bay, out to sea, past Block Island, to 
and around the black buoy on Great stern R 
about 1% miles east of Montauk Point; thence ba 
to the Bristol Y. C. house, a distance of about 95 miles. 
The sailing lights along the course, Beaver Tail, Point 
Judith, Block Island and Montauk, near. the turn, er 
of the first order, and will materially assist 
navigators. — ‘ 

The race is to be sailed under the racing ryles of the 
Bristol Y. C., with certain restrictions. or requirements 
as to cruising outfit to be carried. , y 

Yachts will be measured for racing length according 
to the rules of the Bristol Y. C., and time allowance 
fixed by the Herreshoff table. In addition to the time 
allowance as thus determined, yachts will receive 
arbitrary handicap, which will be intended to put bests 
of a-cruising or old-fashioned type on an equal foot 
ing with boats of a more pranounced racing type. Af 
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cording to these conditions sloops, yawls and catboats 
would race in one class, each being allowed to carry 
the sails allowed by the Bristol Y. C.’s racing rules, for 


«qhith the boat had been measured. 


“The race will be open, without eftrance fee, to ef 
yacht under 3rft. L.w.l, measuted without crew aboard, 
and belonging to any recognized yacht club. The first 
prize is to be a noe designed solid silver cup, to be 
known as the Bristol-Montauk Cup, to go to the 
winner of the race to be held permanently. Second, 
third and special prizes will be offered if the number of 
starters warrants. In addition, suitable pennants will 
be awarded to every yacht that completes the course. 
- The other regular open races of the Bristol Y. C. 
will be’ held Saturday, June 24, one during the week 
of the Narragansett Bay Y. R. A., arid Saturday, Sept. 0. 


Rene 


Brooxtyn Y. C. Ocean’ Race.—Provided the oft. 
sloop Lively of the Capital Y. C., Washington, D. ne 
meets with the requirements, she will be entered for 
the Brooklyn Y. C.’s ocean challenge cup race to Hamp- 
ton Roads, Va., June 29, 1905. Great interest is taken 
in this race all along the east coast. Several of the 
New England yacht clubs have signified their inten- 
tion of joining in the Brooklyn Y. C.’s annual cruise, 
which starts shortly after the racers for the same des- 
tination. The Hampton Roads Y. C. is arranging for 
a gala week beginning July 3. Regattas for the visiting 
yachtsmen and various other entertainments are being 


plantied. 
nue 


Tue §2-Foorer at Bristot.—The niost important work 
of contruction at the Herreshoff. shops at Bristol is 
the fine 52-rater, designed and built. for Mrs. Turner 
Farley, of London. The new sloop is nearly ready 
for launching, and will probably go into the water in 
about a fortnight. She is something over 7oft. over all, 
and is of deep draft. The interior accommodations are 
ample for a craft of her size, including two. saloons 
and commodious quarters for the officers afd. crew. 
She will be commanded by Cant. Fred Stokes, of Tolles- 
bury, Eng., who arrived in Bristol about a week ago. 
Capt. Stokes is a young man, but he has had a lot of 
racing experience, both in the smaller classes on the 
Solent and the Thames, and in more important events 
in German waters. Last year he was. skipper of the 
20-rater Nebula, which boat captured a number of prizes 
in England and Germany. After the trials the new 
sloop will be sailed from Bristol to New York and 
there transferred to the deck of an Atlantic liner for 
London, about the largest boat ever to be transported 
in this manner. ; 


New Home ror Ruope Istanp Y. C.—At the annual 
meeting of the Rhode Island Y. C., held recently, the 
directors were authorized to proceed with thé con- 
struction of the proposed club house at Prudence: Island, 
The land necessary for the purpose was purchased the 
latter part of February and comprises a tract 3ooft. 
deep and with a water frontage of 360ft. The new club 
house is to replace the former Potter’s Cove house. 
which was about a haif mile north of the new site and 
was lost to the club through a transfer of that entire 
section of the island. The new rendezvous will be called 
the “Prudence Island Station.” Dr. F. T. Rogers was 
re-elected Commodore for the ensuing year, and the 
other officers elected were as follows: Vice-Com., 
William Halkyard; Rear-Com., W. O. Todd; Sec’y, and 
Treas., George E. Darling; Measrs., S. C. Burlingame 
and F. S. Nock; Directors-at-Large, F. P. Eddy, H. E. 
Barlow and G. H. Huddy, Jr.; Regatta Committee, F. A. 
Barnes, G. W. Evans, F. S. Nock, C. L. Dunbar and 
Samuel Gee; Committee on Admissions, E. L. Fuller, F. 
L. Davenport. E. M. Clark, W. B. Wood, G. R. Alexan- 
der; House Committee. W. W. Bloomer, A. L. Young, H. 
B. Wright; Potter’s Cove Committee, G. E. Darling, 
B. W. Comstock. B. L. Barnes; Social Committee, C. 
G. Easton, S. C. Burlingame, A. G. Pearce, J. 
Sweet, Jr., and E. L. Clark; delegates to represent 
club in the Narragansett Bay Y. R. A., F. A. Barnes, 
G. W. Evans and F. S. Nock. 





The following named people have written us asking for cata- 
logues of engines exhibited at the Motor Boat and Sportsman’s 
Show, as described in our columns. Manufacturers should see 
that their requests are complied with: B. P. Woodford, Dixon, 


Til., and Frank P. McFarland, P. O. Drawer 672, New Orleans, La. 








Canoeing. 
— 
Officers of A. C. A. 1905. 


Commodore—C, F. Wolters, 14 Main St. East, Rochester, N. Y. 
Secretary—H. M. Stewart, 85 Main St., East Rochester, N. Y. 
Treasurer—F. G. Mather, 30 Elk St., Albany, N. Y. 


ATLANTIC DIVISION. 
Vice-Commodore—W. A. Furman, 846 Berkeley Ave., Trenton, N. J. 
Rear-Commodore—F. C. Hoyt, 67 Broadwa » New York. 
Purser—C. W. Stark, 118 N. Montgomery St., Trenton, N. J. - 
Executiye Committee—L. C. Kretzmer, L. Schepp Building; 

New York; E. M. Underhill, Box 262, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Board of Governors—R. J. Wilkin, 211 Clinton St., Brooklyn, N.Y: 
Racing Board—H. L. Quick, Yonkers, N. 


CENTRAL DIVISION. 
Vice-Commodore—Lyman T. Coppins, 691 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y 
Rear-Commodore—Frank C. Demmler, 526 Smithfield St. Piteery 
Purser—J. C. Milsom, 736 Mooney Brisbane Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Executive Committee—F. G. Mather, 80 Elk St., Albany, N. Y.; 
Breitenstein, 511 Market St., Pittsburg, Pa.; Jesse J. 

Armstrong, Rome, N. Y. 
ecard of Governors—C. P. Forbush, Buffalo, N.. Y. 
acies poe ae M. Qtewart, 8 Main St, East Rochester, 


EASTERN DIVISION. 


Viepocemntaye-m. S. Pratt, Jr., 17 Devonshire St., Boston, © 


ass. ; 

Rear-Commod Wm. W. Crosb Court § Wobrrn, Mass. 

Purser—Wilham’ E. Stanwood, Well sey. ee , 

Executive Committee—Wm. J. Ladd, Glen Road, Yiaewe. 
2344, Boston, Mass.;-O. un- 

F Co., Medford, Mass. ; Ea . & 


N. H. 
S. Cartridge Co., Lowell, Mass.; 


Mass.; F. W. Notman, 

ningham, care E. Teel 

Stearns, Box 63, Manchester, 
Racing Board—Pau! Butler, U. 
H. D. Murphy, siternate, 


NORTHERN DIVISION. = 


Vice-Commodore—Chas, W. McLean, 303 James St., Montreal, Can. 

Rear-Commodore—J. W. Sparrow Toronto, Canada. 

Purser—J. V. Nutter, Montreal, Cariada. 

Executive Committee—C. E. Britton, Gananoque, Ont.; Hurry 
Page, Teronto, Ont. 3 

Board of Governors—J. N. MacKendrick, Galt, Ont. 

Racing Board—E. J. Minett, Montreal, Canada. 


WESTERN DIVISION. 


Vice-Commodore—Burton D. Munhall, care of Broot.s siousehold 
Art Co., Cleveland, O. z 

Rear-Commodore—Charles J. Stedman, National ‘si. ette Bank, 
Cincinnati, 

Purser—George Q. Hall, care of Bank of Commerce. Cleveland, O. 

Executive Committee—Thomas P. Eckert, 31 West Court St., 
Cincinnati, O.; Dr. H. L. Frost, 10 Howard St., Cleveland, O. 

Board of Governors—Henry C. Morse, Peoria, Ill. 


How to Join the A, C, A, 


From Chapter I., Section 1, of the By-Laws of the A. C. A.: 

“Application for membership shall made to the Treasurer 
F. G Mather, 30 Elk St, Albany, N. Y., and shall be accompanied 
by the recommendation of an active member and by the sum of 
two dollars, one dollar as entrance fee and one dollar as dues for 
the current year, to be in case of non-election of the 
applicant.” y 





A. C. A. Amendments. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Kindly publish the proposed amendments to the “Rac- 
ing Regulations of the American Canoe Association” 
as per Rule XIII of the Racing Regulations. The 
Racing Board would be pleased to receive from the 
members, their objections and comments on same. 

H. Lansinc Quick, 
Chairman Racing Board. 

Amend Rule XIII to read as follows: The paddle 
shall not be used in sailing races, except for steering, 
when no rudder is used, of when rudder is disabled, 
for back strokes to leeward, in tacking, or for shoving 
off when aground, afoul of anything or in extreme 
dangers, as from a passing steamer or from a squall. 

Note.—The above wording is the same as the rule 
was until 1890, when it was amended to read as it 
now does. 

Amend Rule III.—Third paragraph to read as follows: 
The crew of each canoe shall consist of one man only, 
unless the programme of the regatta states to the 
contrary. 

Add new Rule XXHI.—Tilting Tournament: In the 
tilting tournament, when more than two crews are 
entered, they shall be paired off in heats by drawing lots. 

The contestants must use open canoes. In selecting 
canoes for the contest, the Regatta Committee’ must 
select the two most unstable boats obtainable within 
the A. C. A. classification and place the spearsman as 
far forward as possible, the object being to make it 
a test of skill in spearing and balancing, rather than one 
of strength. 

The tilting poles to be not less than 7, nor more than 
oft. long. The Regatta Committee will furnish tilting 
poles. 

The canoes to pass each other to starboard in en- 
gaging, no back thrusts allowed, spearmen to stand 
when within sparring distance. Only the padded end 
of spear to be used, and this for pushing or thrusting 
only. If a‘canoe is pushed or pulled with the spear, it 
will be counted a foul. 

Voluntary or forced squatting, kneeling, sitting down 
or taking hold of opponent’s spear will be called a foul. 

A crew getting five fouls, called by the judges, for- 
feits its heat. 

Change number of Rule XXIII to XXIV. 

Change number of Rule XXIV to XXV. 

Change number of Rule XXV to XXVI. 





A. C. A. Membership. 


THE following have been proposed for membership : 

Western Division—George O. Groll, of Cleveland, O. 
Atlantic Division—Carleton N. Bonfils, of New York 
city ; Frank Fell, of Trenton, N. J. Eastern Division—Emil 
Roth, of Providence, R. I.; H. W. Brown, of Newport, 
N. H. Freperic G. MATHER, Treas. 





It is essential that all members of the A. C. A. pay 
their dues before April 1, as the lists will then be made 
out for the Year Book, and the names of members who 
have not paid will be dropped. Freperic G. MATHER, 

Treasurer. 


Rifle Zange and Gallery. 


Fixtures. 


July 24-29.—Newark, O.—Second annual of the Ohio State Rifle 
Association. 
July 26-Aug. 1.—Creedmoor, L. I.—Second annual of New York 





Rifle Association. 


The Indoor Championship Match. 


A wuMBER of years ago the management of the Sportsmen’s Show, 
held annually in Madison Square Garden, New York city, decided 
to include a rifle tournament as one of the attractions of the 
affair. The management of this tournament was placed in the 
hands of a number of well-known shooters, who carried it through 
with credit to themselves and to the Association. Other tourna- 
ments were held at these shows, but finally the feature was 
dropped, and the show management declined to support it: another 
year. This decision was received with genuine regret by the 
riflemen- of this city and vicinity, and of other States as well, for 
they had come to take a great deal of interest in the 100-shot in- 
door championship matches, and wanted to take part in other 
ones like them. 

For a while no steps were taken to provide for a continuance 
of the affair; but finally the Zettler Rifle Club, one of the oldest 
organizations of its kind in the United States, and one which is 
honored. everywhere by riflemen, stepped forward and declared 
that if the show management would not promote the tourna 
ment; it would, provided the riflemen would support it and see 
that the club would not be compelled to take on its shoulders 
not only: all of the hard work, but all of the expense as well. 

. .This-was a nice thing, and a bold one, for a club to do, and had 
it been a younger organization, or composed of less influential 
men in the business and professional walks of life, its decision 





might Lave been 22 --u'ed wiih ridierle, ite tournaments been 
pocrly attended, and the resuix @ worse ccnditzce ot atiaics an 
hetcre. But riflemen knew that the Zettler Ritle C'ai usuas. 
knew what it was talking about when it made a proposition, and 
the first tournament it held was successful; not as muuchrigo as it 
deserved, for some regarded it as an experiment, and :others said 
that, whereas the Garden tournaments had been shot at 100 feet, 
more or less, this one must be shot at 75, the full length of the 
Zettler range, and tgat comparisons of total scores would amount 
to nothing. But the second affair drew a large attendance, and 
each year has witnessed a steady gain in the number of contest- 
ants, until the one of which we are writing, with its showing of 
upward of one hundred contestants and its fifty men who finished 
scores of 100 shots each. 

In one respect these tournaments are slightly different from 
those held at different times elsewhere. Until the present year 
telescope sights were barred, and nothing but .22cal. short cartridg:s 
could be used. This year any rifle and any form of sights were 
allowed, but still there was the restriction to short cartridges only. 
This is necessary, as the ranges are in a thickly populated past: 
of the city, where noise is objected to at night. Allowing all 
-22cal. cartridges to be shot might increase the list of contestants 
slightly, but it is not regarded as good policy to do this. The 
short cartridges to be bought in the open market ten years ago 
were much less accurate than those obtainable to-day, however. 
It seems to be conceded that, while the ammunition is almost 
perfect, or capable of keeping on or within the 25-ring at 75 feet, 
in 100 consecutive shots, the limit of the shooter’s holding ability 
is being crowded year by year until future tournaments may sce 
few changes in the total scores. Certainly it will be difficult for 
any mar to hold better than did Mr. Ittel, and many persons 
seem to think that 2475 is the limit. Time will tell. 

Meanwhile, a goodly measure of credit is due the ammunition 
makers, and the men who perfect rifles that will place 100 con- 
secutive shots in so small a group if held properly. And, finally, 
the telescope makers whose glasses surely aid the marksman in 
seeing clearly where he is holding, although no glass will make 
a good shot out of a man who cannot hold well, albeit with 
practice he may come to do better shooting than with non-mag- 
nifying sights. At any rate, this match has created an increased 
demand for rifle telescopes, already being adopted very rapidly 
of late yéars by squirrel and woodchuck hunters and by many 
marksmen. Mr. Ittel corroborates the statements of other rifle- 
men, who have always claimed that using telescope sights helped 
them to shoot better, but he says—and we wish to emphasize the 
truism—that not all forms of diphragms will suit every shooter, 
and he must learn by experiment whether he can do his best 
werk with crosshairs, an aperture, or a pinhead. Mr. Ittel in 
formed the writer that he could not hold the simple crosshairs 
well in target shooting, he preferring the doubie crosshairs— 
that is, two horizontal and two vertical wires. Other shooters do 
their best work with a simple stem, and still others with a true 
aperture diaphragm, For a long time mountings did not keep 
pace with the telescopes, but these have improved until it is 
possible to have these in a variety of forms, some of them per- 
mitting the owner to remove the tube entirely and attach it again 
at will without in the least disturbing the perfect alignment of . 
the sights. ism! jal 

We cannot: give too much credit for the success of this, one ; ~ 
the greatest tournaments ever held in the United States, to the | 
famous old Zettfe? Rifle Club, its president and its hard-working . 
officers. Taking on their shoulders the responsibility for afi 
affair of this sort is more or less of a thankless task for any ~ 
shooting committee, but it must be said that there was nothing 
during the fortnight this tournament lasted to mar its success! 
Good nature and the keenest rivalry went hand in hand; but aj . 
ways Charles and Barney Zettler were here, there and everywhere; 
looking after the comfort of the shooters, answering a thousand ‘ 
and one questions and keeping the shooting in progress witheut 
the least friction of any kind. Secretary Hecking had his hands ; 
full, but proved the right man for the place, while the other of- 
ficers and members did all in their power to make the shoot the - 
record-breaker it proved to be. a 

Last week we gave the standing of contestants up to Monday 
night, March 6. Mention of happenings from day to day there- 
after until the close of the tournament follows: 


Daily Standings. 


Friday night, March 3, the best scores so far finished were as 
follows: Best bullseyes, in degrees, Gus Zimmermann, 21%, and 
H. D. Muller, 22%. Felix Kost had the most bullseyes, 60; 
second man was C, Ludwig, with 51. Mr. Ludwig was also high 
on the Zimmermann trophy target, with 30, 30. R. Gute then 
had five perfect scores of 75 points on the ring target, H. M. 
Thomas being second with two 75s and two 74s. E. H. Van 
Zandt was high on the 100-shot championship target, with a total 
of 2402. 

On Monday, March 6, considerable shooting was done, the 
ranges being occupied all of the time until 6 o’clock, at whith 
time R. Gute finished his 100-shot score which broke the record 
made by L. P. Ittel in 1903,-2457 out of the possible 2500 points. 
Mr. Gute kept up his high average throughout his shooting, and 
finished with 2466, leaving the other contestants with a hard nut 
to crack. But the advocates of the telescope sights were pleased, 
for Mr. Gute used a telescope in all his shooting. Other high 
men and their scores this day were: Ring target, R. Gute, with 
five possibles; Zimmermann target, G. Ludwig, 30, 30. Best bulls- 
eye, R. Bendler, 18 degrees, and most bullseyes, Felix Yost, 60. 

On Tuesday, L. P. Ittel came over from Pittsburg, and Harry 
M. Pope from Springfield, Mass. Those using telescope sights 
so far were L, C. Buss, R. Gute, H. M. Pope, L. P. Ittel, F. 
L. Smith, J. T. Humphrey and Michael Dorrler. The latter 
afterward removed his glass. George Schlicht, the veteran ‘of 
countless matches, finished his 100-shot score, using two differerit 
rifles, with a total of 2402. Messrs. Thomas, Hubalek, Laudén- 
sack, Gabriel, Worn, Young, Ludwig, Meyer, Morris, Muller, 
Keller, Jr., Sehwanemann and Kittler also finished their long 
scores. Mr. Ludwig was still high on the Zimmermann target, 
Gute remained man in the championship and ring matches, 
Bendler had not beaten for best bullseye, and Ludwig Haid 
rolled up a few more bullseyes and had 90, the highest number ~ 
so far, to his credit. From this time on things warmed ‘Ug 
rapidly, = 

Wednesday morning the bulletin showed that F. Herpers had 
completed his championship score with a total of 2822, while Haze 
Keller had 2812. H. F. Barning, L. C. Buss, L. P. Ittel, W. “A 
Tewes, Hi. M. Pope, P. J. OQ’Hare and Charles Zettler, Jr., fin: 
ished twe or more scores on the ring target, on which Gute was 
still high man. G, Ludwig was still high on the Zimmermahn 
target, R. Bendler had the best bullseye, Ludwig had the most 
bullseyes se far, and the newcomers had very much of an uphill 
game belore them. Fred C. Ross, the old champion, came over 


from SprisigGeld, Mase. during the day, and W. H. French, et 
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one time an active member ef the Leadville, Cole., Rifle Club, 
and Dr. W. G. Hudson, of the Manhattan Rifle and Revolver As 
eeciation, were amiofig those who tried their skill during the day. 
Outside, the rain and dull skies served to make the attendance 
good, and the ranges were crowded during shooting hours. 

The bulletin Thursday morning showed that P.‘J. Donovan had 
completed his championship score with a total of 2374, while H. C. 
Zettler finished with 2368. A. F. Laudensack gad the most bulls- 
eyes, 117; while L. P. Ittel had 45 so far, and two scores of 74 
and three of 73 on the ring target. H. F. Barning, W. A. Tewes, 
H. M. Pope, Charles Zettler, Jr.. P. J. O'Hare had also added 
scores to the ring target list, with Gute still high man on the 
100-shot, second for best bullseye, third on the Zimmermann 
target, and well along on the bullseye target. This was a short 
day, as the ranges were closed at 7 o’clock, while the rain did 
not serve to raise the spirits of the contestants. Toward the ciose 
Stephen Van Allen, who had been giving exhibitions of fancy 
shooting in Madison Square Garden, came over aid tried his skill 
with the target rifle, and Michael Dorrler, the old champion, shot 
along with the rest and helped to keep shooting lively. 

Friday was a beautiful day, bright and warm, and, while there 
was but one more day to shoot, nearly all of the contestants rested 
during the afternoon, most of them going to some of the theatres, 
so that by. 4 o’clock the ranges were almost deserted. Shooting 
during the evening was lively, however, but nearly all had finished 
their 100-shot strings by this time, and more time was devoted to 
visiting among these friends from many States, who meet but 
seldom, and generally at matches of this kind. Mr. Ludwig was 
still hign mar. on the Zimmermann target, Mr. Gute’s score was 
still good for first place on the 100-shot match, but Dr. Hudson made 
a splendid showing against the heavy odds by rolling up 2458 
points, or cne point higher than the previous record. William A. 





MR. R. GUTE, MIDDLE VILLAGE, N. Y. 
Second in Championship Match—2466 out of a possible 2500 points. 


Tewes, of Jersey City. quit with 2450 to his credit, while Harry 
Pope had to be coniert with 2447. Dr. A. A. Stillman, of Syre- 
cuse, partly tnished his score, and several others had by this 
time fired fifty or more shots. So far forty contestants had 
finished their 100-shot scores, and out of this number, twenty-three 
scored 2406 puints or better, which speaks well for the rifles and 
ammunition, as well as for the men themselves. It was useless 
to ask the question often heard at tournaments like this: “How 
is the ammunition running?” for while all makes of short car- 
tridges were being used, they all seemed to be equally accurate. 
Stephen Van Allen made a fine showing in view of the fact that 
he bad been doing snap shooting almost every hour from noon 
to 11 at night in Madison Square Garden, and while he is a 
splendid all-round rifle shot, it was not to be expected that he 
could do his test work with a heavy target rifle and peep sights 
after shooting with a half dozen light rifles and open sights for 
so many days: He shot much more rapidly than most of the 
contestants, aud was in seventh place at the end of the day. 


Mr. Ittel’s Great Score. 


The only topic during Saturday was Mr. Ittel’s great perform- 
ance. Coming to New York city after it was known to him that 
Mr. Gute had completed a score higher than any so far made in 
these annual affairs, and not being in the best of form after an all- 
night journey 2n the train, it was considered little short of mar- 
velous that he should start in as he did, with one purpose in 
view, that of making a better score than 2466 points—and not only 
accomplish that purpose, but lower all of his own and everybody 
else’s records, with a total of 2468, an average of 246.8 for each 
ten shots, and with but two shots all told further than three 
points from the tiny center of the bullseye. And while the rifle- 
men had said all along that Mr. Gute richly deserved to win the 
contest, in view of the hard preparatory work he had done, Mr. 
Ittel’s victory was popular with ali, as any one could see, so 
often was he congratulated. Indeed, the fact that thirty-one of 
the fifty conicstants had finished their championship scores with 
totals of 2400 points or better; and that Mr. Gute and Dr. Hudson 
had exceeded, while Fred Ross had equalled the records of other 
years, was almost forgotten in the face of what Ittel had done 
under such heavy odds. But what he said, when asked by some 
ong what was the highest score he had ever made in practice, was 
characteristic of the man. He replied that he, had never made 
but one 100-shot score in practice, so far as he could remember, 
and that he could not seem to shoot well while practicing, as there 
was no incentive for him to do his best. Another thing, just to 
show how hard he tries to make perfect scores: In Pittsburg one 
day another shooter challenged him to a match, in which Mr. 
Ittel scored 247 points to his opponent’s 246, whereupon the 
latter said, with some show of annoyance, “I suppose, now, ‘if 
1 should make 249, you would make 250.” Mr, Ittel merely re- 
pied, “I certainly will try to do so.” Again they fired ten 
shots, each, and Mr. Ittel got his perfect score of 250, to 249 for 
jis Oppotient. Fred Ross at one time-had the reputation of never 
being beaten until he had fired his last shot, ang many. times 
the“writer has seen him start in almost at the eleyenth hour, with 


fearful odds against him, and win handsomely; but the tempera- 
ment of these two men differs widely, Mr. Ittel seemingly tak- 
ing matters very coolly, but hanging on with bulldog tenacity 
until he Wins or loses. Of late years he has not lost many 
matches, and as he is still a younger man than many of the old 
champions, one wonders what he will have up his sleeve the 
next time. After dinner Saturday night, one of his Pittsburg 
friends, in sending him congratulations by wire, asked what he 
had done with the other 32 points, and if he uses a few more to 
swell the total of his next championship string, it will hardly 
surprise his friends. 

Louis P. Ittel scored 2451 points in the championship match of 
1900, which Fred C. Ross won. In 1901 Mr. Ittel scored 2458 





MR, LOUIS P. ITTEL, PITTSBURG. 
The Champion—2468 out of a possible 2500 points. 


points, and was the winner. Again he won in 1902, with 2457 
points. Louis C. Buss tied his score in 1903 and won, Ittel scor- 
ing 2455. Last year his total was 2459, and 2468 this year. His 
average for the six championship matches is 2458, a truly wonder- 
ful showing. 

Dr. Walter G. Hudson, whose strong point is outdoor shooting, 
but still a hard man to beat at any shooting game, won third 
place with a total of 2458 points, with Fred C. Ross in fourth 
place, with 2455, and genial William A. Tewes fifth, while Harry 
Pope and Dr. Stillman were tied with 2447. J. E. Kelley, one of 
the best shots of the old Massachusetts Rifle Association, of 
Boston, and winner of one of the National Schuetzen Bund tour- 
naments at Glendale, L. I., came over to take a hand in the 
game, and acquitted himself with great credit, his total being 2444. 
Michael Dorrler, the veteran from Greenville, and Louis P. 
Hansen, his opponent in hundreds of matches, scored 2443 and 
2423 respectively. ‘Theodore R. Geisel, of Springfield, pulled his 
score up a great many points after starting in bad with four tar- 
gets, counting less than 120, and he was one of the last to shoot 
on other targets, after the sale of tickets had closed on Satur- 
day night. 

After the Tournameot Had C osed. 


No shooting tickets were sold after 9-0’clock Saturday night, and 
at 10 shooting stopped. Thereupon H. D. Muller, chairman; F. 
Hecking, secretary; Barney Zettler, shooting master, and E, H. 
Van Zandt, corresponding secretary, got together and arranged 
the winners’ scores and the prizes. The tables in the club room 
were cleared, the prizes placed on them in most tempting fashion, 
chairs were drawn up, and Bullseye Muller, the chairman, and 
always master of ceremonies at events of this kind, rapped for 
order. In the interest of the sport of rifle shooting, and in the 
name of the old Zettler Rifle Club and its president and mem- 





MR. R. GUTE’S ZIMMERMANN TROPHY TARGET. 


bers, he thanked the gentlemen assembled there for the remark- 
abl interest they had takn in this year’s tournament; for the 
good fellowship that had always existed among them, and for 
their support of the sport, which made it possible for clubs to 
hold such affairs. He then announced that the first prize to be 
given out was the Zimmermann trophy, presented by Gus Zimmer- 
mann, the club’s president, called for Richard Gute, the winner, 
and invited Mr. Zimmermann to make the presentation. 
This was done, the president remarking incidentally that 
he was sorry more interest had not been taken in this 
match; that shooters seemed to regard the target as too 
difficult. He said he wanted to make it as difficult as possible, 
Lut he wanted to see more interest taken in it, adding that he was 
willing to give three or four times as much in prizes, but if he 
did this, shooters must show their appreciation. The second and 
third prizes were then handed Messrs. Geisel and Ittel. 

. The chairman announced that Messrs. Gute, Dearborn, Pope, 
Ittel and Geisel would divide the fitst five cash prizes on the 


ting target. Messrs. Themas, Clock and Dorrler divided second, 
thied going te Dr, Stillman and Mr. Tewes, fourth to Messrs, 
Kronsberg and Conti, while fifth was divided between, Messrs, 
Laudensack, Minervini, Hubalek, Buss, Muth, Owen Smith, 
Glenn, Rose and Hansen. The premiums on this target were 
then given out, Mr. Gute taking first, while Messrs. Dearborn, 
Geisel, Ittel and Pope divided the rest. 

The prizes on the bullseye target were distributed as follows: 
First, R. Bendler; second, L. P. Ittel; third, fourth and fifth, 
Messrs. Muth, Gute and Stillman divided; sixth went to J. W. 
Dearborn, and seventh to H, D. Miller; eighth and ninth were 
divided by Messrs. Kittler and Zimmermann; tenth was handed 
Mr. Hubalek; cleventh to Mr. Clock; Messrs. Laudensack, Ross 
and Schlicht divided twelfth to fifteenth inclusive; Messrs. Pope 
and Dorrler divided the next two prizes; eighteenth to twenty-first 
inclusive went to Messrs. Vogel, F. A. and H. C. Young and 
Kronsberg; C. Meyer took twenty-second prize and R. Busse the 
ncxt one, while the last two went to Messrs. Kost, F. L. Smith 
and Schwanemann. The premiums came next, they being taken 
by Messrs. Laudensack, Ludwig and Zimmermann respectively. 

Although rot a little cash had changed hands up to this time, 
the table still contained more, and what seemed to prove al- 
most equally tempting, a number of fine merchandise prizes, worth 
several hundred dollars all told. Mr. Muller called for order and 
threw a few bouquets at Louis P. Ittel, complimenting him 
roundly on his spunk in telling his Pittsburg friends—as he as- 
sumed—that he was coming over to try to win the championship 
again; in going in with the determination of beating Mr. Gute’s 
score,.and in finally winning against the heavy odds. He took 
great pleasure, he said, in pinning on the champion’s breast the 
club’s gold championship medal, but in calling for three cheers 





MR. RICHARD BENDLER, NEW YORK. 
First in Bullseye Target Match. 


for the winner, and in hearty fashion in which they were given 
the chairmaa forgot all about the appendage that rightfully went 
with the trophy. His attention was called to this, however, and 
Mr. Ittel chose the Peters trophy, which consisted of $25 in 
gold in a plush case. After his response it was doubtful if Mr. 
Ittel could have made any kind of a score at all, so flustered 
was he; but he thanked everybody for their good will, and said 
that he could not explain how he had made his big score; that 
he simply went in and woa. 

Richard Gute got a lot of cheers as he was called up again, and 
selected as his prize in the championship match a _ beautiful 
Schuetzen rifle given by the Winchester Repeating Arms Com. 
pany. Dr. Hudson chose as his reward an order for a Stevens 
Schuetzen rifle, No. 52, to be made to his specifications. Fred 
Ross took $15 in cash. W. A. Tewes selected the Colt’s Patent 
Firearms Mfg. Co.’s prize, an officer’s model revolver. Mr. Pope 
took $12 in cash, Dr. Stillman $10 in cash, Mr. Kelley $9, Mr. 
Dorrler $8. Theodore Geisel selected the silver cup given by 
the Zettler Rifle Club. The $7 prize went to Mr. Van Allen; $6 
to Mr. Thomas; $5 each to Hansen and O’Hare; Mr. French 
took a Barning rifle action, to be made to his order; Kronsberg, 
$4; Laudensack, a Bristol steel fly-rod, given by the Horton 
Manufacturing Company; Dearborn, Buss, Owen Smith and 
Barker took $3 each; Hubalek a set of target sights, given by the 
Lyman Gunsight Corporation; Barning $3, and Glenn $2; F. L. 
Smith took a Marble axe and cleaning rod, somebody remarking 
that he needed the axe more than anything else in his business; 
Gabriel, Schlicht and Worn took $2 each; Minervini took a set 
of tools, given by the Ideal Manufacturing Company; McCartney 
got an order on Schoverling & Welles for 200 loaded shells; H. 
C. Young chose an order for a case of mineral water. Mr. Muller 
then called for G. L. Clock, stating that the Zettler Bros, had 
offered a handsome trophy for the man who failed to win a prize 
in this match, but whose score was next below that of Mr. Mc- 
Cartney. As Mr. Clock had this score, he offered him the trophy, 
and three very hearty cheers went along with it. 

This wound up the meeting, but all who did not have to catch 
trains for their distant homes went to the Medallion Hotel as the 
guests of Gus Zimmermann, who had prepared a substantial lunch 
for them. 

The scores made in the several matches follow: 


The Championship Match, 


Open to all, 100 shots at 75ft., offhand, with any rifle taking 
.22 short cartridges, any sights, palm rests, etc., on the regular 
2%-ring target, with Yin. rings. Entrance fee, $5. Scores to be 
shot in strings of five shots each, at any time during the tourna- 
ment. The possible for each five-shot score was 125; for ten shots, 
250, and for 100 shots, 2500 points. The prizes were a gold 
badge, twenty cash prizes and upward of a dozen merchandise 
prizes. The scores of those who made 2400 points or more are 
given in detail, and the totals for the rest, as follow: 


Louis P. Ittel, 122 121 122 124 124 122 124 193 195 194 
Pittsburg, Pa..42i ,124 124 123 124 124 124 124 125 104 


243 245 246 247 248 246 248 247 250 24g—o4R8 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


11.—Showing the full target. 


19 
R. GUTE’S 10-SHOT TARGET. 


Score of 2466 out of possible 2500, made by R. Gute, of Middle Village, L. I., at the 100-shot Championship Gallery Match of the Zettler Rifle Club, March 1 to ll, 1906, with Stevens-Pope ee 
; : Stevens short telescope sight and Winchester .22 short cartridges, 
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LOUIS P. ITTEL’S RECORD 100-SHOT TARGET. 


Record score of 2468 out of possible 2500, made by Louis P. Ittel, Pittsburg, at the 100-shot Championship Gallery Match of the Zettler Rifle Club, March 1 to 11, 1906, with Stevens-Pope riffe, Stevens} 


short telescope sight, and Winchester .22 short cartridges. as 


R Gute, Middle 123 123 122 123 124 
Village, L. I...122 124 124 123 124 


245 248 


Dr W G Hudson 124 123 
N. Y. City....124 


122 DrA A Stillman, 122 128 121 122 120 C Zettler, Jr, 
124 Syracuse, N.Y.122 122 Y Ci 


BE 
BR 


BE S| ES 
BE S| 88 
BS §| BE 


J E Kelley, 2 H W Thomas, 
Boston, Mass.. New Haven, C 


F C Ross, 120 12 M_ Dorrler, P J O’Hare, 
Spririgfield, Mass.121 Jersey City.... Jersey City. 


Wm A Tewes, 


j cn T R Geisel, 118 I. P Hansen, 
ereey ity ... 


Springfield, Mass.119 Jersey City 


287 238 


S M Van Allen, 122 122 
Jamaica, L. 1..118 122 


H M Pope, 123 
Springfield, Mass.121 


flue 3% 
sigs 
zis glue & 
glu eles & 
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MR. R. GUTE’S RING 


W H French, 
dville, Colo.119 117 122 


SB 
Bis 


Laudensack, 12) 120 121 
New Haven, C121 124 120 


A_Kronsberg, 
NY Citys .-120 121 122 
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L C Buss, 
N Y City......121 124 


240 
Oweit Smith, if j2 122 120 123 118 117 124 125 123 
Ne We City. nee 119-124 122 120 118 123 114 118 12 119 


240 246 245 240 
W A Barker......117 121 121 117 
121 


241 241 231 242 246 242—2414 


123 119 122 120 HO 124 
119 120 122 120 124 124 119 119 
238 240 241 245 239 246 244 238 243-2412 
oosee 119 118 122 122 119 120 124 122 122 122 


120 121 120 118 122 123 118 U8 119 122 


A Hubalek 


239 239 242 240 


W_E Glenn, 116 117 125 121 
Bridgeport, Ct.124 121 121 123 


241 243 242 240 241 244-2411 


119 119 119 119 121 122 
119 121 120 120 19 123 


240 238 246 244 238 240 239 239 240 245—2409 


H F Barning, 120 120 122 119 119 121 115 120 119 120 
Jersey City....123 124 123 123 122 120 123 117 118 118 
246 244 245 242 241 241 238 237 237 


F L Smith, 120 121 121 117 
Springfield, Mass.116 120 12: 


238—2409 


119° 120 123 118 123 118 
2 122 123 120 124 121 121 119 


236 241 243 239 242 240 247. 239 244 237-2408 


T Gabriel, 118: 118 121 119 121 122 121 


121 121 123 
Newark, N, J.123 120 124 121 123 119 118 122 120 110 
241 238 245 240 244 241 239 243 241 233—2406 


G_Worn, 1145 123 119 118 121 122 116 122 120 19 
Brooklyn ...... 121 123 119 122 118 123.128 118 121 121 


235 246 238 240 239 245 239° 240. 241 


G Schlicht, 117 121.122 110 122 120 117 122 122 120 
Guttenberg, NJ..121 119 121 119 122 122 121 122 123 N19 


238 240 243 229 244 242 238 244 245 239-2402 


E Minervini, 122 120 117.120 124 119 117 120 123 120 
N Y  City...... 119 120 118 123 119 121 122 121 116 119 





240—2404 





241 239 





241 240 235 243 243 240 239 239—2400 
H J McCartney, Jersey City........ccccccccccccccscccsccceeeces 2398 
H C Young, New Haven, Conn........cccccccescscecccceceeees 3396 
G L Clock, New Haven, Conm..........cccccccccccccsccccsccnccs 2394 
P. Selvaggi, New York city........cccccccccccccsccccecccccccces 2394 
G. Ludwig, New York City.. -2389 
Philip Math, Brooklym...:........cccccccccccccsccccsscess - 2389 
© TERE, BOONIUE occ nccnsccecsccccccccoscccesccndscvecceseeeson 2388 
Oe FC BOO VOR BEEF eh occ ccc cccsccsowocescccccdinceseess 2386 
I, IN RE ove cdc cccesccscccsecoceveccssccaseseees 2383 
P J Donovan, Staten Island...............cecececcceseesercees 2374 
Ws PE, TER, WOU DEF c ccc cccccccvcccebedsdeccccvececesvces 2368 
arr reer tee 








By ENE PUREE TIMIIONR ooo oc cc veccccvcctetscccuvesesousesers 
H D Muller, New York City.......ccccccccccccccccsccccvccvcvcveds 
O Schwaneman, New York city 
A E Perkins, New York city 
F Herpers, Newark, N. J 
T H Keller, Jr., New York 2312 
G J Bernius, New York City...........scccccsccccceccscccccseces 2307 


Riog Target. 
Ring Target.—This was a re-entry match, open to all, and shot 
on a 2in, target, having twenty-five %%in. rings. Three shots con- 


DUPLICATE OF 


stituted a score, the possible being 75 points. The best three tar- 
gets made during the tournament counted for the first five prizes, 
the best two targets for the next five prizes, and the best single 
target for the rest. The prizes were $30, $25, $20, $15, $12, $10, $9, 
three of $8, two of $7, two of $6, two of $5, two of $4, $3 and $2 


















respectively. There were also three premiums: $5 for the best 
five targets, $4 for the next five best, and $3 for the third best 
five targets. The winners’ scores follow: 
ee eee 1% 7% H J°MeCartney....... ea 
W Dearborn......... % % % J Kelley.....-cceees 73. 
_R Geisel........ cooeelD T% TS C Meyer ......-.cceees 7B oe 
Richard Gute .........%9 7 7% M D Kittler........... 73 .. 
Hasey M Pope........75 75 75 George Schlicht ...... en 
H Thomas.........75 7 .. A F Laudensack ..... a 
G L Clock....... — > re SO ee és 
Michael Dorrler ......7%5 7 .. A Hubalek ............ oo 
Dr A A Stiflman.....75 74 .. Louis C Buss. a 
W A Tewes...... 7% 74 .. Philip Muth .. » 
sae Kronsberg ...75 73 .. Owen Smith . ve 
G Conti.. 7% Tl .. W E Glenn.. ce 
W A Barker aes co OG. - Batic. . 
De TERIOR cccccccccetS co ce Lowls P Hansen.cccc.cth co « 
Premiums: 
R Gute ............75 7 75 7% 7% Louis P Ittel.......75 75 75 74:74 
i W Dearborn....75 75 75 Pope.........75 75 75 74 74 
R Geisel.........75 7 75 
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$5, and: eleven of $2. 
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as often as they chose. There were twenty-five cash prizes, as 
follows: $25, $20, $15, $10, $8, $7, $6, two of $5, two of $4, three of 
In addition; there were *threépremiams for 


the greatest number of bullseyes made during ear 
The scores of the winners follow: -” * 


R. Bendiler 18 degrees; L. P.*Ittel 18%, Dr. Stillman 19, Philip 
Muth 19, -R.-Gute 19, J. W.- Dearborn 20%, H. D. Muller 21, 
M. D. Kittler 214%, Gus Zimmermann 21%, A, Hubalek 2214, G. 
L. Clock 23, George Schlicht’ 24, A. F.‘Laudensack 24, Fred’ C. 
Ross 24, Harry M. Pope 24%; Michael ‘Dorrler 24%, L. Vogel 25, 
H. C. Young 2%, F. A. Young 25,° August Kronsberg 25, C. 
Meyer 25, R. Busse 26, F. L. Smith 2%, Felix’ Kost 27, O. Schwane- 
mann 27. 

Other scores were: T. 
H. E. Seckel 30, H. F. 


Cassidy 28% degrees, G. Ludwig 29%, 
Barning 30%, W. 


A. Tewes 31%, H. Fen- 





FIVE SHOTS BY A. LAUDENSACK. 


wirth 33, G. T. Conti 35, T. H. Keller, Jr., 36, H. M: Thomas 
3814, T. H. Keller 43, August Begerow 43%, 

Premiums for most bullseyes: A. F. Laudensack 138, G. Ludwig 
90, Gus Zimmermann 71. 

Zimmermann Trophy Match.—Open to all, re-éntries unlimited, 
three-shot scores on a special target, the best two tickets to count. 
The prizes’ were a handsome framed trophy, $10 and $5 The 
scores of the winners: 

Richard Gute 39, 38; T. 


R. Geisel 38, 38; Louis _P. Ittel 37, 37. 
Other scores follow: 


G. Ludwig 30, 30; C. Meyer 34, 30; R. 
Bendler 35, 33;°A. F. Laudensack 28; H. Fenwirth 36, 34; H. C. 
Young 34, 33; W. A. Tewes 32, 32; H. M. Pope 37, 35; Philip 
Muth 30, 33; August Begerow 32; O. Smyth 34, 34. 


The Rifles and Ammunition. 


This is always an important-matter ‘to rifle shooters, and partic. 


virly now, that telescopes are being adopted so generally for tar- 
get as well as field shooting. Those used follow: 


H. F. Barning, a Barning-Winchester rifle, lens sights and 
Winchester cartridges. 
T. Gabriel, a Ballard-Winchester rifle and Peters cartridges 


G. Worn, a Ballard-Zettler rifle and Peters cartridge 
artridges, 





ry NV. KICHARD BENDLER, 


George Schlicht, a Stevens-Ballard rifle and Peters cartridges. 

E. Minervini, a Winchester rifle and Peters cartridges. 

Louis C. Buss, Peters cartridges in a Ballard-Remington rifle; 
Stevens telescope sights. 

A. Hubalek, a Ballard-Stevens rifle and Winchester cartridges. 

Charles Zettler, Jr., a Ballard-Zettler rifle and Peters cartridges. 

H. M. Thomas, a Winchester Schuetzen rifle and Winchester 


cartridges. 


P. J. O’Hare, Peters cartridges in a Stevens-Pope rifle. 
E. H. Van Zandt, a Ballard-Remington rifle and Winchester 


cartridges. 


W. H. French,-a Ballard-Pope rifle, Peters and U. M. C. car- 


tridges. 


A. F. Laudensack, a ‘Winchester Schuetzen rifle and Winchester 


cartridges. 


R. Gute, a Stevens-Pope rifle, a Stevens short telescope sight, 


and Winchester ammunition. 


Dr. Hudson, a Ballard-Pope rifle and Peters and U. M. C. 


cartridges. 


W. A. Tewes, Peters cartridges in a Stevens-Pope rifle. 
H. M. Pope, a-Stevens-Pope rifle, Stevens telescope and Peters 


cartridges. 


M. Dorrler, a Pope-Ballard rifle and Peters ammunition. 
S. M. Van Allen, a Winchester Schuetzen rifle and Winchester 


cartridges. 


W. A. Barker, a Barning-Winchester rifle and Winchester 


cartridges, 
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T. R. Geisel, a Stevens-Pope rifle and a Stevens telescope. 
_H, J...McCartney, a Barning-Winchester rifle and Wineliester 
#attridges. 


M. DL. Kaittler, a Winchester Schuetzen rifle and Winchester 

C. Meyer, Peters cartridges. 

H. D. Muller, Peters cartridges in a Winchester rifle. 

G. J. Iernius, a Ballard-Zettler rifle and /’eters cartridges. 

Felix Kost, a Ballard rifle and Peters cartridges. 

G. T. Conti, a Zetter rifle and Peters cartridges. 

G. Ludwig, a Stevens rifle and Peters ammunition, 

T. HL. Kelier, Jr., a Zischang rifle and Peters cartridges. 

O. Schwanemann, a Zettler rifle and Peters cartridges. 

H. C. Young, a Winchester Schueizen rifie and Winchester am- 
munition, 

li. C. Zettler, a Ballard-Zettler rifle and Peters cartridges, 

F. Lierpers, a Ballard rifle and Peters ammunition. 

Philp Atuth, a Baliard rifle and Peters cartridges. 

F. L. Smuh, a Stevens-Pope rifie and a Stevens telescope, 

G. L. Clock, Winchester ritie and ammunition. 

Dr. A. A. Stillman, a Zischang rifle, a Maicolm telescope and 
Peters ammunition, 

Owen Smuth, a Barning-Pope rifle and Peters ammunition. 

Louis P. ittel, a Stevens-Pope rifie, a Stevens aperture tele 
scope and Peters cartridges. 

Fred C. Koss, a Stevens-Pope rifie, a Stevens. crosshair tele 
scope and Peters ammunition. 

August Kronsberg, Peters cartridges. 

J. &. Kelley, a Stevens-Pope ritie, a Sabin four-power crosshair 
telescope, and Peters ammunition, 

P. Scivaggi, Peters cartridges in a Ballard-Winchester rifie. 

Louis 1’, tiansen, a Baliard-Pope rifle and Peters cartridges, 

Au targets shown are exact size of the original. 





Providence Revolver Ciub. 


At our regular Thursday evening practice shoot we made up a 
team of four men to shoot at l0yds, under the conditions as laid 
down by the Louisville club, and with few exceptions, there will 
be noted a marked failing off in scores as compared with go-as- 
you-piease pracuce. Even in minor events there is found the 
usual tendency toward buck fever or stage fright, and that little 
lvyd. Standard, instead of looming up like the ogre audience before 
the stage novice, shrinks and fades into the backstop. 

Major Eddy was hviding his military .38 in fine shape in practice, 
Arno Argus, disgusted at what he cailed poor work at i0yds., 
drew himself together after the “match,” went back to the regu- 
lation 2vyds., and planked out a nice 8% and went home better 
satished. 

Wituam Almy’s first trial at the lyd. line netted him a 46. 
You can put Lilly anywhere, give him any gun, and he’s right in 
the yawe, 

We have set the date for the Louisville-Providence match for 
Saturday, the 18th, aud have arranged for the use of the hall at 
Sayiesvilice, which we can hire for that evening. The change 
from gas to eiectricity may bother the men somewhat, as weil as 
new surrounlings, but we hope some of the fluid may be assim- 
ilated im the four-men system and give us good scores, 

Scores shot March 9, l0yd. revolver practice under Louisville 
match conditions, sv shots per man. Strings of five shots, 16 
shots deliberate and 16 shots rapid; time allowance 20 seconds per 
string. Standard American target, .38 Colt’s revolver used: 





Deliberate. Rapid. Total. 

Arno Argus ..cccccccceceeedd 41 34-112 40 41 44-125 237 
A C Huriburt........0006.40 82 31-1038 40 41 41-12 
Wm _ F Eddy..... eoeee 46 34 37—LI7 32 34 3G 89 222 
DP PB Ca eccoscsce secceeeeld 23 26-78 2 2 42-98 176 
410 40 = 860 


Wm. Almy 45, Wm, F. Eddy 44, 43, 33, 39, 32, 34 

Twenty yards practice, Standard target: Arno Argus 86, D. P. 
Craig 69, 69; Fred Liebrich 66. 

Rifle, 25yds., German ring target: W. B. Gardiner 229, 234, 


236, 239. 
———— 


A Sensation in the Deacons’ Pew. 


“SOME curious stories are told in connection with old 
Puritan church customs,” said Mr, Hezekiah Butter- 
worth to a Boston Journal reporter. “Some of the old 
customs seem very funny as we see them now. It was 
little less than a crime not to attend church in those 
old days, unless detained by sickness. In fact, a person 
was thought very little of who even came late to Sunday 
worship. + 

“One Sunday morning in early autumn a Puritan’ 
woman, whose reputation for housekeeping, spinning 
and church attendance was excellent, was belated in her 
morning work. She took her long-necked pitcher and 
went to the pasture where her cow was waiting to be 
milked. This duty done, she found—for she could see 
people on the’ road—that she hadn’t time even to carry 
her milk back to the house and get to church in sea- 
son. So she took her long-necked pitcher along with 
her, and sat in the gallery right near where the singers 
and bass viols were displayed. After the singing was 
over and the long sermon had begun—sermons were an 
hour or two long in those days—she grew sleepy. Her 
long-necked pitcher sat on the floor nearby, and near 
the front of the gallery. She was soon oblivious of 
eitliér milk, sermon or a dog that came pit-pattering up 
the gallery stairs. The milk soon attracted the dog. 
He smelled and wagged his tail, then smelled and 
wagged again, then looked inquiringly at the uncon- 
scious milkmaid. He made up his mind very soon, and 
into the long neck went the dog’s head, and neck, too. 
He couldn’t get much milk, and wanted to pull back 
and try again. 

“But he couldn’t. His head was wedged fast in. He 
pulled and used his paws and tried to back away. 
Blinded of course by the pitcher, his steps were erratic, 
and suddenly, to the astonished people below, there 
appeared a sudden parting of the balcony curtain, an 
almost blood-curdling yell was heard, and there was 
a flash and down-pouring straight in among the four 
unconscious deacons in the deacons’ pew beneath. of 
snow-white milk, long-necked pitcher and a milk-soaked 
frightened dog. 

“For once, there was a great awakening in that 
church, but the poor woman was frightened nearly out 
of her wits, and the superstitious deacons were greatly 
ecandalized,” 
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FOREST AND. STREAM. 
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Hf you want your shoot to be announced here send a 
notice like the following: 
Fixtures. 


March 21-22.—Omaha, Neb., Gun Club spring tournament. 
—- su wwe Gun Club shoot, on grounds of Bound Brook, 
- J., Gun Club. 
March 28-31.—Kansas City, Mo.—Missouri and Kansas League of 
Trapshooters’ first tournament, at Schmeizer’s Shooting Park; 
in cash and trophies acided. Dr. C. 
foberly, Mo. 
March 30.—Edgewater, N. J.—Grand spring opt tournament of 
North River Gun Club. James R. Merrill, *y. 
March 30.—St. Paul, Ind., Gun Club tournament. E. G. Bless, 


Sec’y. 

April 4.—Atchison, Kans.—Forest Park Gun Club second annual 
tournament. Lou Erhardt, Mgr. 
April 4—Rockville, Conn.—Consolidated Gun Club of Connecticut 
first tournament of series. Dr. D. Y. C. Moore, Sec’y, South 

Manchester, Conn. 

April 4.—Rutersville, Pa.—All-day shoot of Lehigh Rod and 
Gun Club. H. F. Koch, Sec’y. 

April 4—Bethlehem, Pa., Rod and Gun Club all-day target shoot. 
Howard F, Koc ec’y. 

April 5-6.—Augusta, Ga.—The Interstate Association’s tournament, 
— os. auspices of the Augusta Gun Club. Chas. C. Need- 
am, Sec'y. 

April 8'—Richmond Valley, S. I.—Ninth all-day shoot of the 
Mullerite Gun Club, on grounds of Aquehonga Gun Club. 
A. A. Schoverling, Mgr. 

April 12-13.—Spring tournament of Delaware Trapshooters’ League, 
on grounds of Wilmington Gun Club. H. J. Stidman, Sec’y. 
Wilmington. 

April 15.—Newark, N. J.—Mullerite Gun Club shoot, on grounds 
of Forester Gun Club. A. A. Schoverling, Mgr. 5 9 
April 18-20.—Waco, Tex.—Texas State Sportsmen’s Association 

tournament. 

April 19.—Springfield, Mass., Shooting Club annual tournament. 

L. Kites, Sec’y 

April 19.—Haverhill, Mass., Gun Club Patriots’ Day tournament. 
S. G. Miller, Sec’y. 

April 22.—Easton, Pa.—Independent Gun Club second annual 
tournament. Jacob Pleiss, Cor. Sec’y. 

April 26-27.—Scottdale, Pa., Gun Club shoot. 

April 26-27.—Hopkinsville, Ky.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
nament, under the auspices of the Hopkinsville Gun Club. 
A. F. Gant, Sec’y. 

April 27.—Mullerite Gun Club shoot on _goounts of Freeport, L. 
L, Gun Club. A. A. Schoverling, gr. 

May 2-5.—Pittsbyrg, Pa.—Tournament of the Pennsylvania State 
Sportsmen’s Association, under auspices of the Herron Hill 
Gun Club; $1,000 added to purses. ouis I.autenslager, Sec’y. 

May 2-6.—Kansas City, Mo.—Missouri State Game and Fish Pro- 
tective Association tournament. 

May 45.—Waterloo, Ia., Gun Club spring tournament. E. M. 
Storm, Sec’y. 

May 9$-10.—Olean, N. Y., Gun Club annual tournament. B. D. 
Nobles, Sec’y. 

May 9-12.—Hastings, Neb.—Nebraska State Sportsmen’s. Associa- 
tion’s twentv-ninth annual tournament. Geo. L. Carter, Sec’y, 
Lincoln, Neb. 

May 11-12.—Wilmington, Del.—Wawaset Gun Club third annual 
— tournament. W. M. Foord, Sec’y. 

May 14-16.—Des Moines, Ia.—Iowa State Sportsmen’s Association 
tournament. 

May 16-18.—Herrington, Kans.—Kansas State Sportsmen’s Asso- 
ciation tournament. 

May 16-18—Parkersburg, W. Va.—West Virginia State Sports- 
men’s Association ninth annual meeting and tournament; 
$600 added money ony prizes. F. E. Mallory, Sec’y. 

May 17-18.—Auburn, N. Y., Gun Club two-day tournament. Knox 
& Knapp, Mers. 

May 17-18.—Owensboro, Ky.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
nament, under the auspices of the Daviess County Gun Club. 
James Lewis, Sec’y. 

May 17-19.—Stanley Gun Club of Toronto (inserpereted), Can., 
— tournament. Alexander Dey, Sec’y, 178 Mill street, 

oronto. 

May 23-25.—Lincoln.—Illinois State Sportsmen’s Association tour- 
nament. 

May 25-27.—Montreal, Quebec, Gun Club nd trapshooting 
tournament. D. J. Kearney, Sec’y, 412 St. Paul street, Quebec. 

May 29-31.—Louisville, Ky.—Kentucky Trapshooters’ League third 
annual tournament. Frank Pragoff, Sec’y. 

May 30.—McKeesport, Pa.—Euterprise Gun Club tournament. 
Geo. W. Mains, Sec’y. 

stag oo Brook, ih. J., Gun Club all-day shoot. Dr. J. H. 

. Bache, i 

May 30-31.-Washington, D. C.—Analostan Gun Club two-day 

rae $200 added. Miles Taylor, Sec’y, 222 F street, 


.W. . 

May 31.-June 1.—Vermillion.—South Dakota State Sportsmen’s 
Association tournament. 

June 5-6.—New Paris, O.—Cedar Springs Gun Club tournament. 
J. F. Freeman, Sec’y. a 

une 6-8.—New Jersey State Sportsmen’s Association tournament. 

une 6-8.—Sioux City, Ia.—Soo Gun Club tournament. 

une 8-9.—Dalton, O., 
Scott, Capt. 

June 9,—Shamokin, Pa., Gun Club tournament. S. C. Yocum, 


ec’y. 

june, 13-16.—Utica, N. Y.—New York State shoot. James Brown, 
Sec’y. 

June 13-15.—Canton, O., Trapshooters’ League tournament. 


Gun Club annual tournament. Ernest E. 


une 20-22.—New London, Ia., Gun Club tournament. 
une 27-30.—Indianapolis, Ind.—The Interstate Association’s Grand 
American Handicap _tar; tournament; $1,000 added money. 
Elmer E. Shaner, Secy-Mgr., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Delph Sesepeeeee, Can.,’Gun Club annual tournament. C. H. 


‘oss, > 

July 4—Shamokin, Pa., Gun Club tournament. S. C. Yocum, 

July 4.—South Framingham, Mass.—Second annual team shoot; 
$50 in cash. 


in . 

uly 6-7.—Traverse City, Mich., trapshooting tournament. 

uly 12-18.—Menominee, Mich.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
nament, under the auspices of the Menominee Gun Club. 
W WW MeOueen’ Sec’v 

July 24-28—Rrehm’s Ocean City, Md.—Target tournament. H 
A. Brehm. Mgr., Baltimore. 

Aug. 2-4.—Albert Lea, Minn.—The Interstate Association’s tout- 
nament, under the auspices of the Albert Lea Gun Club. 
N. E. Paterson, See’y. ed é 

Aug. 16-18.—Ottawa, Can.—Dominion of Canada Trapshooting and 
Game Protective Association. G. Easdale, See’y. 

Aug. 16-18—Kansas City, Mo.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
nament, under the auspices of the O. K. Gun Club. C, C. 
Herman, Sec’y. " : : 

Aug. 22-25.—Lake Okoboji, Ia.—Indian annual tournament. 

Aug. 29-31—The Interstate Association’s tournament, under the 
auspices of the Colorado Springs, Colo., Gun Club; $1,000 
added money. A. J. Lawton, Sec’y. : 

Sept. 5-8.—Trinidad, Colo.—Grand Western Handicap. 

Sept. 12-14—San Francisco, Cal.—The Interstate Association’s 
Pacific Coast Handicap at targets, under the auspices of the 
San Francisco Trapshooting Association. A. M. Shields, Sec’y. 

Sept. 18-20.—Cincinnati Gun Club annual tournament. Arthur 
Gambell, Mer. 

Oct. 11-12—Dover, Del., Gun Club tournament; open to all 
amateurs. W. H. Reed, Sec’y. 

Oct. 12.—Fall tournament of the Delaware Trapshooters’ League, 
on grounds of Dover Gun Club. 


While hauling loge in the Sinnemahoning logging district, Clin- 
ton county, Pa., Winslow Eastlake need a lever, and secured 
what appeared to be a piece of springy wood. He made up his 
load and used the lever for a twister, fastening it with chains. 
When he arrived at the sawmill he took it off and flung it into 
the yard. As he was about to return home he noticed a peculiar 
bulge on the stick and decided to saw it in two on the shingle 
saw. It was then discovered that the supposed stick was a black 
snake seven feet four inches long, frozen stiff and so covered with 
mud as to disguise its real nature. The bulge proved to be East- 
lake’s pocketbook, containing $11, lost near where he loaded the 
logs last fall. The money was in good condition.—Springfield Re 
publican. 


B. Clapp, Sec’y,° 
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DRIVERS AND TWISTERS, 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores fo, 
publication in these columns, also any news notes the 
may care to have published. Mail all such matter to 
Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broadway 
New York. Forest ann STREAM goes to press on Tuss. 
DAY OF EACH WEEK. 








This year the tournament of the Cincinnati Gun Club will be 
held on Sept, 18 to 21. 


Mr. Lou Erhardt, manager, writes us that the Florist Park Gun 
Club, Atchison, Kans., claims the dates April 3, 4 and 5 for its 
second annual tournament. B 


Mr. S. G, Miller, Secretary, writes us that the Haverhill, Mass, 
Gun Club’s ninth Patriots’ Day tournament will be held on 
Wednesday, April 19, 1905, and that he will mail programme soon 
as printed. 

R 


We are informed that the tournament of the Missouri and 
Kansas League of Trapshooters, to be held at Schmelzer’s Shoot. 
ing Park, Kansas City, March 28-31, promises to be a great success, 
Trophies and cash to the amount of $500 will be added. 


At Lakewood, N. J., March il, a team of the Freehold Gun 
Club was defeated by a margin of 9 targets. Each man shot at 
50 targets. The totals were 264 to 255. Mr. Geo. Fisher, of the 
Lakewood team, made high individual score, 48 out of 50, a 9 
per cent. performance. 


The Lehigh Rod and Gun Club, of Rittersville, Pa., announce 
an all-day tournament, to be held on April 4. The programme 
ccnsists of twelve events, each at 15 targets, $1 entrance. Shooting 
will begin at 10 o’clock, High average, $5; amateur high average, 
first and second, $3 and $2. H. F. Koch, Sec’y. 


Mr. J. A. Howard writes us as follows: “The regular monthly 
shoot of the Castleton Gun Club will be held on the grounds at 
Castleton Corners, Staten Island, on Saturday, March 18, at 
2:30 P. M. Visitors are always welcome. Targets will be thrown 
at 1 cent each. Take Silver Lake trolley to Castleton Corners.” 


At the Point Breeze track, Philadelphia, there were three pro- 
gramme events on March 11. The weather was pleasant. The 
first event, 5 birds, $3 entrance, high guns, resulted in a tie be- 
tween Brown and Aiman on 4. Second event, 10 birds, sweepstake, 
Brown was the only one of the twelve ‘contestants to kill straight. 
The third event was a miss-and-out in which three tied on 5. 


The successful Florist Gun Club team won its tenth straight 
victory by defeating a team of the Hill Top Gun Club in the 
Philadelphia Trapshooters’ League series, on Saturday of last 
week. The scores were 198 to 166. North Camden defeated 
Narberth by a score of 199 to 197. Meadow Springs defeated 
Hillside, 173 to 154. S. S. White defeated Clearview, 190 to 183. 


The Mullerite Gun Club, Mr. A. A. Schoverling, manager, 2 
Murray street, announces a shoot on April 15, to be held on the 
grounds of the Forester Gun Club, Newark, N. J. The programme 
of the Mullerite Club, provided for the shoot at Lakewood, N. J., 
on Saturday of this week, contains eight events: 10, 15,20 targets, 
and one a handicap at 50 targets, $3 entrance, for merchandise 
prizes. Shooting begins at 11 o’clock. Targets, 2 cénts. 


Following is a copy of the invitations sent out, which are self- 
explanatory: “Chartered June 23, 1888. The Herron Hill Gun 
Club, of Pittsburg, Pa., requests the honor of your presence at 
the fifteenth annual meeting of the Pennsylvania State Sports- 
men’s Associaticn, May 2 to 5, inclusive, 1905, Pittsburg and 
Allegheny Driving Park, Brunots Island.” An inclosed card con- 
veys the following information: “Programmes ready April 1; 
$2,000 added. Not guaranteed. Three days at targets; one day at 
live birds. Manufacturers’ representatives shoot for targets only. 
A 100-target distance handicap event with $1,000 added. Commit 
tee in charge: Louis Lautenslager, Chairman; Charles G. Grubb, 
Elmer E. Shaner.” 


The programme of the Interstate Association trapshooting tour 
nament, given for the Augusta, Ga., Gun Club, April 5 and 6, 
provides ten events each.day, each at 20 targets, $2 entrance, $10 
added. Other information as follows: Lunch will be served on 
the grounds each day. Targets (2 cents each) included in all 
entrances. Grounds will be open for practice the afternoon of 
April 4. All contestants will shoot from the 16yd. mark. All 
standard target loads will be for sale on the grounds. Rose 
system, four moneys, ratios 7, 5, 3, 2. Guns and ammunition, 
prepaid and marked in owner’s name, care of Messrs. Bowen 
Bros., 954 Broad street, Augusta, Ga., will be delivered to the 
shooting grounds free of charge. The Southeastern Passenger 
Association has granted a one and one-third rate on the certificate 
plan for this tournament, provided there are fifty or more in at 
tendance holding certificates. This rate is good on all railroads 
south of the Ohio and Potomac and east of the Mississippi rivets. 


When purchasing tickets, be sure to ask for certificate. 
Bernarp WATERS. 





Ossining Gun Club. 


Osstntxnc, N. Y.—Though our shoots are supposed to be bi- 
monthly, and last Saturday, the 4th inst., was the regular club 
day, several of the boys couldn’t wait for the big prize handicap 
schedule for the 25th inst., therefore the scores herewith appended. 
In the last event, a match between Hyland and Blandford, the 
latter got back in his old form, breaking his last 22 straight. 


Events: 233466733 9702 








Targets 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 3 
G B Hubbell Se ae woos Mecsas on ; 
J T Hyland... ¥° 30.8 8 O28 8 $ 
C G Blandford o £12 33.28.38 VS 
D Conors . — oe @& 6.40 «a * 
W S Smith .. Ss eee 2 SR. 2 
D Bepndreth Sap hgetyes ; : : : » Tw 

Stratton.... ee ce ee oe 
Oe Cc. G. B. 
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Agencies: 


WESTERN TRAP. 


At Boone, 


Boone, Ia., March 5.—The shoot held here Thursday, while 
not largely attended, was much enjoyed by all present. This 
being the first of the season, found many of the boys ready to 
shoot the rust out of their guns. 

The medal shoot was the center of attraction, as James Tilly 
was due to win the medal as his personal property. He became 
a trifle anxious and lost out, there being two who beat him. He 
had 41 to Mr. Backwaldt’s and Mr. Hartman’s 43. The latter two 
must shoot off the tie. 


At Kansas City. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 7.—The last month’s shoot, held by 
the Kansas City Gun Club, was well attended when you consider 
that 25 live birds is the match that holds this old club together. 
The day was fine, and the birds were fine, and though only 
22 were scored, that was not a poor score by any means. There 
are three prizes that go to the best scores at each monthly 
shoot. Scott took first prize, Reno won the tie for second and 
Dr. Millett took third. The scores: W. Keyes 19, Geo. Stock- 
well 18, A. H. Glassner 21, W. L. Moore 19, S. S. Miller 20, F. 
Scott 22, P. J. Smith 18, A. Reno 21, C. B. Leavel 18. 

An annual meeting was held, and the election of officers re- 
sulted as follows: Frank J. Smith, President; Dr. Shirley Millett, 
Vice-President; R. S. Elliott, Secretary; F. Wickey and W. L. 
Moore were placed on the executive board. Several new mem- 
bers were admitted, and thus does one of the oldest live-bird 
clubs in the State prosper. It has the distinction of being 
one of the oldest in the United States, and is likely the most 
prosperous one that shoot live birds in this country to-day. All 
the old-time shooters will recognize in Frank Smith, the presi- 
dent, the man who has never missed a meeting of the State 
Sportsman’s Association. And as it will be held in Kansas City 
this year, there will be one more opportunity for Frank, even 
should he go to the shooting park and stand on crutches. 


In Other Places. 


The social gathering of the Tobasco Gun Club, of Yuba City, 
Cal., held last Sunday was much enjoyed by the twenty-five mem- 
bers present. There was a duck broil at noon and a duck 
stew in the evening. These were washed down with numerous 
corked side dishes, while wit and humor flowed freely. Mayor 
Eckart, of Maryville, was toastmaster. He called on all the 
members, and most of them made speeches, all of which were 
enjoyed and applauded. 

The Pastime Gun Club, of Scranton, Pa., is now in a position 
to hold shoots, as the new officers are George Fenne, President; 
Paul Shorten, Vice-President; Herbert Chatfield, Secretary; 
William Mott, Captain; George Phillips, Shooting Master. 

The cold winter and late spring has delayed the duck shooting 
in Michigan. It could be hoped that it be delayed altogether, 
and give the ducks a chance to breed on the lakes of that State. 

O. Isme was high man in the North Side Gun Club, Milwaukee, 
Wis., Sunday last. He scored 24 out of 25, and in the second 
event E. Koehn was high with 21 out of 25. 

M. Feser was the only man to make a clean score in any event 
at the shoot held at the Milwaukee, Wis., South Side Gun Club 
on Sunday last. 

It is claimed that a bill for the prevention of pigeon shooting 
passed the Illinois Senate on Tuesday last without a dissenting 
voice. 

Now that the Iowa State shoot has been held, we await but 
to hear how the weather favored the promoters. It is something 
very unusual to hold a State shoot in the middle of March, the 
usually treacherous month as to weather. 

The announcement comes from Crawfordsville, Ind., that the 
state league shoot will be held there on May 17 and 18. -Craw- 
fordsville has one of the best clubs and grounds in the West, 
and did you note the big scores usually made there? All the 
shooters go there to make records. All the conditions are well 
on to perfection. Ed. Vories is now the Mayor of the city, and 
he will get you out of trouble. 

The St. Joseph, Mich., Gun Club will this year contest for a 
loving cup that will be presented to them by a shell firm. The 
local dealers secured same, and it will go to the one making 
the highest score. 

Bloomington, Ill., Gun Club made money last year, and it takes 
money to build club houses and run shoots; but this club will 
soon announce another tournament. 

The Shell Rock, Ia., Gun Club has leased the hunting on the 
land owned by Jim Amick. The club propose to rent other land 
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adjoining, and will then have some good duck shooting during 
the season’s flights. 

Duffy outshot a field of fifteen on last Thursday at Pottsville, 
Pa., where a shoot was held by the Game and Fish Protective 
Association. 

A party of Denver, Colo., shooters left last week for the lakes 
near Barr. They were. Dave Lees, Jack Cullerton, Frank 5S. 
Kinner, Harvey Shemmill, George Braid, J. S. Smith, Howard 
Sterling and B. Dolan. 

The Grinnell, Ia., Gun Club is composed of the prominent pro- 
fessional and business men of the city. 
but they are friendly ones. J. H. McMurray, Jr., will captain 
a team composed of C. C. Phelps, F. M. Card, E. H. Spaulding, 
J. E. Anderson and R. M. Haines. While R. R. Rust will have 
A. C. Rimefort, Shepard Marvin, F. E. Spaulding and E. D. 
Gates. The shooting will be singles and doubles. R. M. Haines, 
with 84 out of 100, was high at last shoot. 

H. C. Colburn won the Gentry trophy at the last shoot held by 
the Colorado Springs Gun Club. J. W. Garrett made a run of 
120 targets. Few shooters keep in as good practice as this 
John W. 

The Rt. Rev. John L. Spaulding, bishop of Peoria, Ill., is out 
with the following: ‘“‘Trapshooting is a brutal and brutalizing 
practice. It may not be called sport, and no one who has the true 
spirit of the sportsman would engage in it. I sincerely hope 


Two factions have arisen, 


that earnest efforts will be made to induce the Legislature of 
Illinois to pass a law which will make what, in itself, is cruel 
and degrading, also criminal.’ 

As the Illinois weather grows warmer, the enthusiasm of the 
shooters. increases, and in a very few weeks the shooters of Mc- 
Lean county will all be in line. 

The Boone, Ia., Gun Club will go ahead for another year with 
the following officers and directors: President, W. R. Mott; Vice- 
President, John Ives; Secretary, Fred Crary; Treasurer, Andrew 
Hildberg; Directors, Jack Randall, Charles Otis, Fred Cordts. 

The Grinnell Gun Club, of Iowa, is this year going to the front. 
Aircady a-team shoot has been arranged, and that will develop 
an interest that will strengthen the club. 

Adolph Gropper, of Milwaukee, Wis., states that a proposition 
is on, whereby all the clubs of that city will fall in line with 
that of Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Grand Rapids, and other cities 
and have only one large club. It is proposed to organize and in- 
corporate a company having at least $15,000 stock to purchase 
about twelve acres of ground and put up a club house costing 
$4,000 to $5,000, to fit up all the traps necessary to conduct large 
shoots, to employ a man to keep the grounds open the year 
round. 

The members of the Bradford Shooting Club, in the great State 
of Pennsylvania, are contemplating holding a shoot in June that 
will be a winner. The prizes to be offered will be something like 
$1,000 in cash. And this will draw the best of all the eastern 
gunners, for rich purses will be worth going after. 

It is to be hoped that the western circuit of shoots, held this 
month at Des Moines, Ia., Omaha, Neb., St. Joseph, Mo., and 
Kansas City, will not be interfered with; but past experiences 
have proven that April and May are rather early in the year. 

An enthusiastic meeting of the shooters of Luncaster, Pa., was 
held Saturday, and a club, to be known as the Bob White Gun 
Club, was organized. The protection of game will be the object 
sought, and for a pastime there will be weekly shoots held with 
clay targets. The officers of the club are Edward Glenn, Presi- 
dent; Chas. Mott. Len Weaner, Vice-President; Nat. Ressler, 
Secretary; Walter Gruel, Treasurer, and I. Greibfield, Captain. 

A rifle club will shortly be organized at the city of Columbus, O. 

All the Dayton, O., trapshooters were invited to a shoot held 
at Lebanon. It was no doubt a good shoot, as the events were 
all 10 targets, so that all had a show to get in on the money. 

Mr. Cicero Winne, keeper of Toussaint Shooting Club at Port 
Clinton, O., was in Cleveland last Wednesday, where he was re- 
employed for another season as game keeper for the club. 

The McLean County Gun Club, of Bloomington, bids fair to 
have another prosperous season this year, as shoots are scheduled 
to be held regularly whenever the weather will permit. 

Word has been received that the Langston Gun Stock factory, 
Peoria, Ill., was broken into one night, and many valuable tools 
were stolen. 

Paul Swift won the Edwards cup at the last meeting of the 
Hcughton, Mich., Gun Club meeting. The club medal was won 
by J. H. Rice. 

The Kaukana Gun Club, of Wisconsin, held their annual election 
at their grounds on last Sunday, after which a practice shoot was 
held. The new offiers are, viz., President, L. C. Wolf; Vice- 
President and Secretary, Jos. Dietzler; Treasurer, Fred Ott; 
Captain, A. Luedtke Assistant Captain, D. Robideau. 

At Lewis, Kansas, on Saturday last, the Wendell Gun Club was 
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deterred from holding their shoot on account of bad weather. 
The grounds being near to the school building, there is no other 
day, save Saturday for the meeting. - 

Some Columbus, O., pencil pusher is out with the statement 
that the Columbus trapshots, assisted by those of nearby towns, 
are endeavoring to get the State shoot, that was last year as- 
signed to Canton. 
Canton 


There are no reasons, nor intimations that 
wishes to give up the shoot. There are other shoots to 
be given, and the best way is for Columbus to put in a bid for 
the 1906 shoot, when the whole State will join in assisting the 
Columbus shooters in their efforts to pull off a great tournament. 

The boom in the Boone, Ia., Gun Club is still booming. The 
shoots are held regularly. 

The Avoca, Ia., Gun Club has been reorganized with some 
twenty-five members, and there will be trapshooting galore during 
1905. 

A gun club for bluerock shooting is now being organized by 
“Tom” McCreary, the ex-outfielder of the Pittsburg League ball 
team. The purchase of traps and clay targets has already been 
made, and arrangements are under way for leasing grounds on 
the Ohio River front. This will give to Beaver, Pa., a much- 
desired source of amusement in so far as the gunners are 
concerned. 

The weekly live-bird shoot of the Troppe, Pa., Gun Club was 
held Saturday last. There were many of the Schuylkill Valley 
wing shots present, and the scores were good, considering the 
class of the birds. In the first race at 10 birds, Gust 10, Knipe 9, 
Smith 9, Scatcher 8, Gregor 8. Second event, Knipe 10, Gust 9, 
Gregor 9, Smith 8, Scatcher 8. 

rhe Alert Gun Club, of Phillipsburg, Pa., defeated the Moun- 
tain View Gun Club by a score of 181 to 174. Several sweepstakes 
were shot, in which E. Markley made high score. 

Get your eye on the Elks, as some of them are shooters, and 
they know what it is to enjoy sport. The gun club connected 
with the Wilmington Elks shot a match last week at Oakview 
Park with the Norristown Elks. Wilmington won with 202 to 
193, there being five men to the team with 50 targets the man. 

There is a town in Illinois not far from Kankakee that is little 
known, but if the gun club there keeps up shooting and sends 
the scores out to all the sporting papers, it will soon be known 
the world over. We refer now to Irwin, where a target match 
was held Saturday last. 

In the town of Enterprise, Ia., near where Chas. W. Budd 
has his headquarters, there has been organized another Iowa gun 
club. This new club will start with twenty members, some of 
whom expect to take in the great Iowa State shoot. 

It is reported that Frank Parmelee, the only Frank, will return 
to Omaha in time to take in the spring tournament. This is not 
the first time that rumor has connected Frank with the shooting 


en as a “prodigal son.” 

Many years ago the name of Lou Erhardt was often seen con- 
Nected with western shoots; then there came a time when Lou 
— indisposed and his health was impaired. Hence all the old- 
time shots will rejoice to see that Lou—the same old airy Lou— 
will manage the big Atchinson, Kan., shoot, which comes off 
in April, same being held under the Auspices of the Forest 
Park Gun Club. 

As the spring opens up there will be many of the Indiana 
gun clubs come forth from their winter quarters. The Converse 
Club met last week and got things in shape by electing officers, 
viz., Morton Garrison, President, and Al. McDaniels, Secretary. 

Ralph and Ed. Trimble state that there will be a gun club 
organized in Covington, Ky., this spring. These boys are a 
“good pair to draw to.” 

The old gun club at Krouse, Wis., which disbanded some years 
ago, has been reorganized. It was found necessary to-buy new 
traps, and when they arrive, there will be shooting each week 
at the old tournament grounds. The following are the new 
officers: Joseph Gohres, President; Henry Gohres, Vice-President; 
Albert Roberge, Secretary, and Ray Hiscox, Field Captain. 

E. M. Hyzer, of Milwaukee, Wis., is out with a challenge. He 
proposes to shoot a match at 100 live birds for $500 a side, with 
loser to pay all the expenses. On last Saturday he scored 8 out 
of a possible 100 and won the Wisconsin-Minnesota championship, 
He should find plenty of men who would “call him.” 

Keller won the honors at the Riverside Gun Club, Detroit, 
Mich., Sunday last. It was a handicap from 16 to 2lyds. 

The St. Joseph, Mich., Gun Club will hold their opening shoot 
March 19. There will be much rivalry as to who captures the 
trophy this season, which is a beautiful silver loving cup. 

The members of the Ishpeming, Mich., Rod and Gun Club 
propose to conduct a shooting tournament during the summer. 
There will be a gathering of all the upper peninsula sportsmen 
of the State of Michigan. There are now about eighty members, 
not all of whom reside in this city, and Dr. Deadman is president, 
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The secretary is of the opinion that the more the members be- 
come interested in target practice, the greater will be the success 
of the club, Many new members were taken in during the winter. 


Ctacinnati Gun Club. 


Cincinnati, O.—There was something doing at the grounds on 
March 11. The day was a good one for outdoor sport. 

In the Peters trophy contest, twenty-four shooters took part. 
Don Minto and Farran tied for high gun on straight scores of 60 
including their handicaps. Harig tied them for high gun in 
actual breaks on 48. Peters and Roll were second with 47 actual 
breaks. 

Several visiting shooters were present and participated in the 
sport, among them Messrs. Chaudet and Shaw, of New Orleans, 
both of whom shot a 90 per cent. gait; H. N. Kirby also went a 
90 per cent. clip in the medal contest, and Stan Rhoads showed 
that Columbus still has a few good shots. 

A challenge was sent the Newark Gun Club to shoot for the 
Phellis trophy, now held by them, on March. 22. In a letter se 
ceived this week the secretary acknowledges receipt, and states 
that his club will consider the matter later. He states that they 
are looking for grounds in a new location, their present grounds 
having been practically spoiled by a line of poles which has been 
erected by the Electric Railway Company. Two of these poles 
interfere badly with the flight of the targets. The club is anxious 
to give the Cincinnati boys a show to win the trophy, but wish to 
postpone the maich for the reasons stated. 

In reply to this, Mr. Gambell writes as follows: 

“Dear Sir—The rules for the Phellis trophy in regard to chal- 
lenges are that they must be accepted in ten days or cup for- 
feited. A club having no grounds to shoot on is hardly a de- 
sirable one to hold a trophy which is in competition, as much as 
this one, and it is not our club’s intention to give any other 
holding it a chance to do so very long without a challenge. Now 
as your grounds are not acceptable to you, we will offer you ours, 
pay your team’s railroad fare and show you a good time, if you 
will come here on the 22d. If that is not satisfactory, we hope 
you can manage to accommodate us at your place on that date. 
Telephone poles will not annoy us any, I assure you, as our 
team uses guns that shoot around them, and loads that shvot 
through them. Hoping to have a favorable reply at an early date, 
I am yours truly, ArtHurR GAMBELL.” 

A number of team shoots and matches were shot, and twenty- 
eight men took part in the various practice events. Willie was 
on hand to-day for the first time in many weeks. He accounted 
for 42 in the trophy event and made good scores at practice. 

Peters medal contest, 50 targets: Don Minto (2) 50, Faran (2) 
50, Harig (0) 48, Peters (0) 48, Roll (0) 47, Sunderbruch (0) 46, 
Rhoads (0) 46, Maynard (2) 46, Osterfeld (2) 46, Ahlers (2) 46, 
Shaw (0) 45, Block (6) 45, Gambell (0) 44, Herman (1) 44, Pfieffer 
(4) 44, Barker (4) 44, Falk (6) 44, Chaudet (0) 48, Hesser (2) 43, 
Willie (7) 49, Williams (1) 42, Boeh (7) 42, Bullerdick (0) 41, 
Kirby (0) 45. 

Team match, two men on team, 50 targets: 

Harig 47, Gambell 46; total 93. 

Faran 46, Don Minto 47; total 93. 

Kirby 41, Rhoads 42; total 83. 

Peters 45, Bullerdick 41; total 86. 

Sunderbruch 46, Ahlers 44; total 90. 

Chaudet 43, Hesser 41; total 84. 

Team race, 25 targets: 

Peters 24, Harig 23, Gambell 22, Herman 22; total 91. 

Faran 23, Barker 22, Pfieffer 20, Roll 16; total 81. 

Gambell 28, Hesser 21; total 44, 

Peters 22, Rhoads 24; total 46. 

Match, 25 targets, two high men out: 
Peters 23, Rhoads 23, Gambell 21. 

Team match, 50 targets: 

Gambell 44, Hesser 48, Faran 48, Rhoads 45; total 180. 

Peters 47, Bullerdick 44, Sunderbruch 45, Harig 44; total 180. 

Shoot-off, 25 targets: 

Gambell 25, Hesser 24, Faran 23, Rhoads 23; total %. 

Peters 23, Bullerdick 21, Sunderbruch 23, Harig 24; total 91. 


Faran 25, Hesser 23, 


Notes. 


The Greenville, O., Gun Club will hold a series of twenty 
handicap club shoots this season. The first of the series was held 
on March 6. The club is making great preparations for its spring 
tournament on May 9 and 10, and expects to entertain a large 
crowd. 

At the shoot at New Lebanon, O., March 8, the weather was a 
trifle chilly, but nevertheless a pleasant little contest was held on 
the grounds of the Junior New Lebanon Gun Club. The pro- 
gramme consisted of fifteen 10-target events, 50 cents entrance 
and two moneys in each. Isaac Brandenberg was high gun with 
120. 

The New Berlin, O., Gun Club will hold an all-day tourna- 
ment at Canton on March 17, and a number of the club members 
will attend. 

The St. Paul, Ind., Gun Club will hold its annual tournament 
on March 30, shooting to begin at 8:30. A good crowd is expected, 
and a number of Indianapolis shooters have expressed their in- 
tention to be present. 





Indianapolis (Ind.) Gun Club. 


ComMENCING March 1, 1905, and every three months thereafter, 
the club will donate a trophy to be shot for by the members of 
the club, and to be known as the club trophy. 

This will be a handicap contest, and will represent a weekly 
event of 50 targets to each shooter. A shooter must com- 
pete eight times to be eligible, and the party making the six 
highest scores, including handicap allowance, shall be declared the 
winner ani owner of said trophy. 

Also commencing March 1, we will commence a contest for a 
badge emblematic of the championship of 190. This badge was 
donated by the Peters Cartridge Company, through Mr. Gus 
Habich. This will be a weekly shoot, and the party winning the 
badge the greatest number of times during the year 199 shall 
become the owner thereof. This will also be a handicap event, 
and shall consist of 25 targets each Saturday. This shall be 
known as the medal contest. 

The winner of each shoot shall hold the badge in hig possession 
until the following Saturday, and shall then return same to the 
secretary for that week’s contest. Handicaps changed each month. 

Monday was clear and cold. On Tuesday it rained all day, 
which accounts for the poor scores and small attendance. 

J. W. Bert, Sec’y. 
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ON LONG ISLAND. 
Crescent Athletic Club. 


Bay Ripce, L. L., March 11.--The fine spring weather added 
to the pleasure of the Crescent Athletic Club shoot, held to-day on 
the grounds at the country house. 

In the contest for the February cup, Messrs. W. W. Marshall 
and C. E. T. Foster scored a win with full scores. Other events 
were equally well confested. Messrs. Brigham and Palmer, 
scratch men, scored 45 in the 2-man team race, but were tied 
by Messrs. Lott and Vanderveer, and Messrs. Grinnell, Jr., and 
Bedford, Jr. The scores follow: 


February cup shoot, 25 ts: 
Ee Belted, Beiccsss 





Marshall ........ 5 2: 20 2 
Foster .......0..2. 8 23 2 “Dr Keyes........ 3 0 2 
Brigham ........ 6 24 2 Bennett ......... 3 18 21 
Vanderveer ..... 3 20 2 O’Brien ......... 3 17 @ 
Palmer, Jr....... 0 28 23 Hopkins ........ 2 18 2 
Capt. Horn ..... 8 15 23 #£=Raynor.......... 5 165 2 
Hendrickson .... 5 18 23 McConville ..... 4 16 19 
Snyder ....... - 6 8B B Stephenson, Jr.. 2 17 19 
Hegeman ...... - 3 2 23 #£=xDamron...... wt Be we 
Stephenson ..... 1 21 22 #$Notman......... 3 14 17 
Grinnell, Jr...... 2 20 22 Southworth ..... 0 16 16 
Prize shoot, 50 targets: 
Stephenson ..... 2 48 50 Dr Keyes....... 4 37 41 
Southworth ..... 0 41 41 - 6 2 4 
Stephenson, Jr.. 4 4 49 Snyder ..........10 38 48 
Grinnell, cs 4 &© B&O McConville ..... 8 36 4 
Bedford, Jr..... - 4 39 +43 #£Raynor ........ -10 3% 4 
Damron ........ 10 32 42 #£$Hendrickson ...10 36 46 
O’Brien ...... - 6 42 4 Capt. Horn ....16 24 40 
Hopkins ....... - 4 SL 36 # £Vanderveer ..... 6 & 4 
Marshall ........10 29 39 McDermott .....12 2 38 
Hegeman .. - 6 8 44 BEES coscccoecee SOU 
Palmer, Jr.. 0 4 43 Bennett .......06 6 40 4 
Brigham ........ 0 4 4 WOEDE coccencsce -144 3 8&8 
PUGET co cocsceee SC Bl BR ERR cccesccneree. 4 GB 


Team shoot, 25 targets: 
Hdc. Brk. T’tl. 
2 2 


Stephenson .. 1 Bennett ....... 25 
Hopkins ..... 3 16 19-42 Sykes ......... 4 16 19-44 
Grinnell, er 2 2 2 egeman ..... 3 19 2 
Bedford, Jr.... 2 19 21-45 Notman ...... 3 14 - 17—39 
Southworth ... 0 23 23 Brigham ...... . 2a 
Marshall ...... 6 13 1841 Palmer, Jr..... 0 2 23-45 
EME sessennees 22 @ Stephenson, Jr. 2 20 22 


Vanderveer ... 3 20 Conville ... 4 18  22—44 
Shoot-off, same conditions: L.-M. Palmer 21, H. M. Brigham 
20; total, 41. O. C. Grinnell, Jr., 25, F. T. Bedford, Jr., 22; 
total, 47. E. H. Lott 28, H. B. Vanderveer 19; total, 42. 
Match, 15 targets: 
Hep. Brk. T’tl. 
i144 


Hep. Brk. T’tl. 
Marshall ........ .. a: oa 


Vanderveer ..... 


O’Brien ...... wis oo Bennett ........ ot 2 
[TR setecce BD SL as SEE assecccss 6 U2 eS 
Hopkins ....... » 2 8 9 
Match, 15 targets: 

Marshall ....... . 3 1 14 F Stephenson... 0 13 13 
O’Brien .......++ 13. 16 = Raynor ..... woe SS B FS 
Damron ........ 3 9 12 Southworth ..... 0 9 9 
Hopkins ........ DR ABB BB BRD csesoscs | > 
Vanderveer ..... 1 10 it TAU coccese ee a ae 
POROEE ccvcsnese a - | Snyder .....c.000 3 sn i 
Bennett ......... 1 10 it McConville ..... 2 2 14 
Bedford ......... DS Bh Th BRR wcscsccsesss 5 8 2B 
G. Stephenson... 1 13 14 McDermott ..... 4 10 14 


Shoot-off, same conditions: O’Brien 14, Foster 13, Raynor 12. 






Trophy, 15 targets: 
Marshall ........ 7 10 FBStephenson. 0 11 U1 
ee 13 16 # Raynor ........ . 3 7 WwW 
Damron ......... 3 8 11 Southworth ..... 0 4 #4 
EEOC cscccese coe © 6 lL MHegeman ....... : a. oe 
SS ea a PC BAAR. cvsccccecces 1 wv B&B 
POMS cvccccccce BR FR BM BRIBE occcccccce 3 s on 
Bennett ........ . 2 6 7 McConville ..... 2 ”® B 
Bedford ......... 0 8 8 McDermott 4 8 12 
G Stephenson... 1 13 14 Notman ........ oom 4 6 
Match, 25 targets: 
PEE wsswcenes DB Bh BD BRR: wcnsse<coce ‘: 2a 
Damron § 2B Southworth ..... ssa 2 
Keyes ....... 2. @ G Stephenson... 2 24 2 
Hendrickson SS 8.2 Palmer . » 8 2 B 
Marshall c_. 2a Wood ... a ae 
ee Notman sR 





Sheepshead Bay Gun Club. 

Sheepshead Bay, N. Y., March 9.—There was rain and a poor 
light. G. Morris won first prize, an oil painting given by B. 
Thier. Gewest took second, donated by an unknown. 

Schorty and Montanus withdrew from prize event. Schoverling, 
Cottrell, B. Thier, Charles and Spinner were guests. 






Events: io?) eee «BF 2S 

Targets: 10 15 10 16 10 10 16 15 & 
DD ccitbsicncepseseenssonenensn €6¢68:s8s¢4s8se68.. 
Montanus, Sr.........+.+ sebeeeneones io ea ae ae ee 
Montanus, Jr........secccccceces on Se. F. DB. BB oo 
BERRIES covshoee cneSbaeoneepersoes sw os © $7M 8. 
WIRMAENGOR crccccccccccecescscocece ee ee ae ae ee 
FF AOE cvbvccecce pbbsSenSenouse oso wo os op OB oe BT x0 
ee ee Soo. 0) ob 20) on 1 Se IER xo 
EEE vi coccsevovesspesneeeessee Se ee ee ae ee 
F Schoverling... peebee 00 68 os oo ©. 2% .ap BED 
BOCRWETE ccccccccccccscccsevecooces co oe se os se se os ae ae 
CORBETED cccccccccccccccccccccenes eecce ce co 0c ce ce ce co BD oo 
Gewest .....++6. penevesse oe 66) 0d oe ov os ce BD we 
BOEMREE covccccscsccesvecesesceccoses oo. o© wh. oe pe ee) ce Bee 

BORSIONR ccccccccccecececcsccccceese 0 oo 22 6p 0s «8 cc © oo 

OM ceveccccccccs eocccce we ce ce 00 co co 00 © oo 
OS eae epee 60 00 0 - 8 2 


Prize event, 50 targets: McKamne, 12, 58; Montanus, Sr., 39; 
Morris, 16, 60; Williamson, 16, 38; Gewest, 26, 56; Spinner, 8; 
Fransiola, 38, 46; Allen, 38, 62; Cottre!l, 34; Freyler, 17, 47. 

Shoot-off: McKane, 3, 15; Morris, 4, 25; Gewest, 7, 25; Allen, 
10, 19. 

Shoot-off: Morris, 2, 23; Gewest, 4, 21. 


IN NEW JERSEY. 


South Side Gun Club, 


Newark, N. J.—The shooting at the grounds of this club, at 
the foot of Broad street, on Saturday, March 11, was participated 
in by ten men and was for practice only. Geo. H. Piercy, of 
Jersey City, made high average, while R. A. Parker, of Nutley, 
was second high man. Messrs. Pearsall, Whittlesey, Gaskill and 
Henry are all capable of better work, but on this occasion were 
handicapped by shooting borrowed gun. 

Mr. Gaskill, who is a member of the Rahway Gun Club, was ac- 
companied to the grounds by J. Frank Way, another member of 
that progressive shooting organization. Among those present, be- 
sides Mr. Way, who did not come prepared to shoot, were Messrs. 
Toffey and Wilson, of Jersey City; Melchoir, of Newark, and M. 
Herrington, of Arlington. Among those who were greatly missed 
was Asa Whitehead, a charter member of the club, who is con- 
fined to his home by illness. Two barrels of targets and two 
cases of shells were disposed of during the afternoon. The scores: 

Events: . 2. £.4645:>3 382 

: 25 2 25 2 2 2 2 2 
20 22 21 21 21 


21 
14 ee - BM. 
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- 16 18 .. 
13 4 4 
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Edgewater, N. J., March 11—Event No. 5, handicap trophy 
shoot for Schortemeier watch charm, resulted in a tie, Morrison 
winning the shoot-off. 







Events: 2 8:3 4 S26 7 
ets: 15 10 15 10 50 2 25 
Re SCE, Bos ckcccstssesncchscbecccse li 3 10 7 30 17 14 
A Schoverling, 1369410 8 4 16. 
EEUS | cht dienes 6 8 7 24 16 «14 
Brugman ...... 6 8 ll 4 37 2... 
} orrison, 8.. me Sh: eee 
Vosselman, 10. > FM wo ft ee 
2 Trea, 8....000 082 9@.. » 
Dr Richter, 6.. D 9 ee Bi Sec oe 
H B Williams "5 "Stee... 
Dr Paterno, 29 6 6 6 5 Bh 16 
C McClane .... oo © FT Bas .. 
H H Schramm oo we os & BP Sse oo 
Buchanan, 20.... - 6 8 6 24 13 16 
Tas Tiedt pennsnennnnd am am 22 ll 


Jas. R. Merritt, Sec’y. 
Mentclair Gun Club. 

Montclair, N. J., March 11.—To-day marked the opening of what 
will be known as the Charles Daly gun contest. The club has of- 
fered a $185 Daly gun to be shot for by members of the club, 
under the following conditions: Fifty targets, unknown angles, 
avtomatic handicaps, $5 entrance, Walsrode powder to be used 
exclusively. To be shot for on the second Saturday for twelve 
menths, the winner of the greatest number of contests to be the 
owner of the gun. 

Mr. Wallace was high man in this event (No. 3) to-day, break- 
ing 43. This, with his handicap of 5, gave him a score of 48. 

In the gold medal event Mr. Howard broke 85 out of a possible 
100 targets, and up to date is high man. 


The club expects to send a team to the Freehold shoot on the 
18th, 


Events: 


3 123466 Events: 1234656 

Targets: 25 25 60 25 25 25 Targets: 25 25 50 25 25 25 
F W Moffett, 4. 18 19 46 18 23 22 C Babcock, 2... 13 18 38 21 19 19 
C L Bush, 2.... 23 15 42... .. .. C V Gunther... 212134... .... 
G F Howard... 21 21 43 0 90 1 ae SE, Mice 0% 20 3716... .. 
W T Wallace, 5. 19 16 4817... .. G W Boxall, 8. .. 184718... .. 
E Winslow, 8..11124...... B T Bush, 14.. .. 18 87...... 
G Hawkey, 14. 12 14 32...... Dr Gardiner ... .. 21 .. 2019 21 
P Cockefair, 4. 20 19 43 211721 E Milliken..... .. 22 .. 13 18 20 
CW Kendall, 0. 15 14 29 21 22 21 I Milliken .... ..12..13 701 
G Batten, 4.... 18 .. 4817.... 

Handicaps apply only in event 3. 


Epwarp WInsLow, Sec’y. 





Club Handicaps. 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 2.—Editor Forest and Stream: The 
Analostan Gun Club is now considering the best system of 
handicapping, for a series of prize shoots lasting the season. 

Last year we used the class system and distance handicap. A 
few shooters developed very rapidly, and could shoot better from 
20 yards than the rest of the class could from 16 yards, and the 
pocrer shots stopped shooting, and stopped quick, 

From the reports in your paper, the best clubs in the country 
(Cincinnati, Crescent, Florists’, etc., etc.,) are using the added- 
birds system, which, personally, I consider fair, as you can then 
change the handicap to fit the shooter: 

I would thank you for your personal views on the subject, as 
you have had experience, and are in a position to know what is 
being done. More than half our shooters are beginners, many 
shooting below 50 per cent. M. D. Hogan. 

[The distance handicap is for thoroughly trained shooters, and 
is properly best for tournament use. It is not at all good for use 
in the average club, where there is a wide variation in the skill 
of the different contestants, or the same contestant one time 
compared to another. Where a contestant cannot shoot well from 
the 16-yard mark, no distance handicap, within reason, applied to 
a contestant who can shoot well, will counterbalance the lack of 
skill of the 16-yard man. 

The most equitable system for use when novices, poor shots and 
semi-experts or experts compete together, is the handicap allow- 
ance. Give the poorer shots an extra number of targets as breaks 
to be added to their scores, not an extra allowance to shoot at. 
It should be considered that no shooter scores more than the 
maximum; that is to say, if in a 25-target event a shooter scores 
more than 25 with his allowance added, all over the 25 is cancelled, 
and he scores 25. It is self-evident, that in a 25-target event, it 
should not be possible to score more than 25. To determine the 
handicaps, it is best to take the most expert shot as the basis. 
Make him scratch man; or, if there are several equally good, 
make them all scratch men. Let us assume that the best men are 
90 per cent. performers. Then the 80 per cent. men should have 
10 targets added in 100, or about 3 in 25. Other handicaps in a 
ratio to establish equity. The handicaps should be changed at 
least once a month. The best that any handicappers can do is to 
make an approximation. It is not desirable to have too many 
ties, nor is it desirable to have one man win all.] 








PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


The cut in his advertisement shows one of the attractive fishing 
baits made by John J. Hildebrandt, who long ago, because dis- 
satisfied with the baits on the market, devised one for his own 
use, which later suggested others. The fame of these spoons 
spread, and dealers wanted them, so Mr. Hildebrandt began to 
manufacture them. These baits are all hand made, and of the 
very best material. They are in ten different styles, and a 
eircular describing them will be sent on application. 








It is unnecessary to speak to the sportsman of the comfort to be 
had out of a pipe, but unless one’s tobacco is good, a pipe is only 
a disappointment. Many tobaccos burn the tongue, and so give 
discomfort where only pleasure should be had. The Castle Dome 
Cut Plug, manufactured by Jasper L. Rowe, of Richmond, Va., 
does not burn the tongue, and gives a good and satisfactory 
smoke. It is manufactured from Old Virginia sun-cured tobacco. 


Most readers of Forest anv Stream live in the country, or have 
country places and raise gardens, and of every vegetable garden 
the potato is the gt standby. The new potato Noroton Beauty. 
advertised by J. M. Thorburn & Co., of Cortlandt street, New 
York, is very early, very productive, handsome and uniform in 
shape and size. Besides this, it is said to keep longer than any 
other sort, early or late. Persons interested in vegetables, or 
indeed in anything that grows in the garden, will do well to 
write to Messrs. Thorburn & Co., for a catalogue of their seeds, 
which will be mailed free on application. 


One of the greatest desiderata of the man who lives an outdoor 
life is footwear that will keep out moisture and yet permit circu- 
lation of air. The rubber boot is the only thing that will keep 
the feet dry, but the rubber boot, besides being water-tight, is 
air-tight, and so in many respects uncomfortable. The National 
Waterproof Boot Co., in their advertisement in another column 
state that they have a leather boot that is waterproof, soft, pliable 
and most comfortable. For such a boot one would think there 
should be a great sale among sportsmen. 
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